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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Difference of opinion there may be as to Lord 
Morley’s reforms, also as to his view of the present 
state of India, but there can be none about the speech 
in which he proposed them. Higher eloquence has 
seldom been heard in either House. But not the best 
pleading can persuade us that now is a happy moment 
for popular concessions. They were not, we know, sug- 
gested by the agitation in the country—they would have 
been proposed had there been no agitation—but the 
people will make a very different inference. They could 
hardly do otherwise. The main changes proposed are : 
the inclusion of an elective or quasi-elective element in the 
Legislative Councils Vice-regal and Provincial ; aban- 
donment of official majority in Provincial Councils ; and 
the inclusion of an Indian member ‘n the Viceroy’s Ex- 
ecutive Council. It was not, of course, an occasion for 
criticism, but Lord MacDonnell could not refrain from 
injurious words about the position of Bengal—words the 
seditious folk will hail with delight. 


Lord Cromer’s address on ‘‘ Egypt’’ to the Eighty 
Club was admirably adapted to its environment. A body 
of youthful Liberals whose raison d’étre is ardent propa- 
gandism is peculiarly likely to go wrong on such matters 
as “‘ liberty ’’ and “‘ self-government ’’ when applied to 
Oriental nations, and their notions on such matters may 
perhaps be clarified by the wholesome infusion of some 
experience and common-sense. But the tendency to 
become the victims of political catch-words is not con- 
fined to the Liberals, though it is usually the faddist of 
that ilk who. interferes with British administration. 
We find both parties tumbling over one another in 
their zeal to applaud the adoption of Parliamentary 
institutions by nations fundamentally unfit to make use 


of them. This is due to the arrogant assumption of 
most Englishmen that what suits them is good for every- 
body. 


Lord Cromer called attention to several matters usually 
ignored by or unknown to the zealous advocates in this 
country of native ‘‘rights’’. In the first place the 
Capitulations give rights to almost every civilised 
nation, which Egyptian reformers will find a difficulty 
in getting abolished without compensations of some 
sort. It is true that we astonished Bismarck ‘by our 
moderation in not abolishing them when we took over 
Egypt, but that is a chance not likely to recur. The 
Turkish suzerainty is another obstacle to any sweeping 
change. The Young Turks have hitherto shown good 
sense in discouraging discontent in Egypt, for they are 
well aware that agitators in that country have no interest 
in Ottoman “‘ liberties ’’ : what they want is a return to 
their old privileges under the nominal control of the 
Sultan, whose name they found useful for stirring up 
Mohammedan fanaticism. Lord Cromer intimated that 
the Turkish reformers who had taken refuge in Egypt 
had appreciated the British system, but went on to show 
very wisely that even if the Turkish Constitution suc- 
ceeded, it would not prove Egypt to be fit for self- 
government. 


The gaiety of nations at any rate is likely to gain by the 
opening of the Turkish Parliament. The Sultan excited 
some resentment by declining to announce beforehand 
the route he proposed to follow. This was not an un- 
natural precaution on the part of so suspicious a 
sovereign as Abdul Hamid. He had not quitted Yildiz 
for many years except to attend the mosque just outside 
the walls. His ‘‘ speech from the throne ’’ was of course 
optimistic. Yet even Lord Morley is not enthusiastic 
about Oriental countries’ parliamentary experimenting. 
The ‘‘ Young Turks ”’ have packed the Assembly with 
their own supporters. The complaints of the Chris- 
tians, especially the Greeks, that they have been 
docked of their fair share of seats are probably 
well founded; but quite a few Greeks can make 
a great deal of noise. We look forward to a debate on 
finance in which Kurds, Albanians, Turks, Greeks, 
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Armenians, and Jews shall all take part. It would be 
well if a common language could be employed—a chance 
for Esperanto. 


There has been a distinct slackening of the tension 
in the Near East this week, effected by an exchange 
of views between Austria and Turkey which seems 
likely to end in a bargain. If Austria should see 
fit to offer Turkey some pecuniary compensation, 
she would in no way compromise her dignity in 
the eyes of the rest of Europe, and would be taking 
the surest means of raising the boycott. We have 
heard less of Servian swagger this week, and it may 
be that the discouraging attitude of the Powers and 
the despatch of Austrian troops to the frontier is having 
a tranquillising effect. Russia and Austria~-Hungary 
are also clearly on the high road to an arrangement, and 
when M. Isvolsky really does make his oft-delayed com- 
munication to the Duma he may be able to announce a 
satisfactory settlement. Perhaps he is delaying with 
that object. 


Holland seems in fact, whatever she may be in form, 
to be at war with Venezuela, or more really with Presi- 
dent (? ex-President) Castro’s Government. Even on 
the tiniest scale war is too grave a matter to laugh 
over; or the whole Castro business would strike one 
as merely humorous. This splendid despot, risking 
throne and everything, comes to Europe and would visit 
France. But on the border he is told he must not enter 
unless he doffs the President and becomes plain Mr. 
Castro. This is very hard on so big aman. Really we 
feel rather glad that Germany is receiving him, if not 
exactly en prince, still soothingly. Mr. Castro must take 
care he does not cross the border into Holland. No 
doubt his reception there wouid be far from cold ; but it 
might not be what he would like. , 


The latest move in the Dutchification of South Africa 
is to turn Dingaan’s Day into a general South African 
holiday. There is, of course, something to be said for 
the argument that the attack of Dingaan on the Boers 
was not a Boer affair only. The vengeance taken by 
Pretorius affected the security of every colonist, British 
as well as Dutch. Dingaan’s treachery had to be 
punished, but it is quite possible that there would have 
been no treachery if the Boer record in the treatment of 
natives had not preceded the trek into Natal. If the 
British in South Africa are to take over the various 
achievements in the past seventy years of which the Boers 
are specially proud, they will have their hands pretty full 
of anti-British festivity. Dingaan’s Day as a South 
African holiday would be much more agreeable if the 
Dutch did not lend it peculiar significance by making a 
local hero of a traitor like Scheepers. 


Pity ‘tis the imperial warning contained in Mr. 
Mackinder’s last Compatriot lecture cannot be brought 
to the ears of every man with a vote. It amounts to 
this: Canada is the key to the British Empire, and 
every year the pressure of economic conditions carries 
her nearer to a goal which she not less than Great 
Britain is keen to avoid. What Canada waits for 
is a new note from this side. Tariff reform, with a 
preference on wheat, would be a stroke making power- 
fully for Canada and for the Empire. But that stroke 
must be played soon. Mr. Mackinder says ‘‘ at once ”’ ; 
though that, of course, is impossible. That there should 
be no more delay than the life of the present Parliament 
is, however, of vital importance. Mr. Mackinder’s 
urgency plea is reinforced by the assurance from Canada 
itself that impatience is growing at Great Britain’s 
failure to make any return for preference. How absurd 
was Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s assurance that Canada wants 
no return ! 


The Liberal apostles of disarmament must wish they 
had kept quiet. The only effect of their meddling has 
.been to draw from Mr. Asquith another and much more 
emphatic declaration that the Government will uphold 
the two-Power standard for the Navy as already defined. 
This means that the British Navy is to be of a strength 


ten per.cent. higher than the combined Navies of the next 
two strongest naval Powers. Carry out this pledge and 
no more is wanted. 


If Mr. Haldane’s speech at Rochdale was correctly 
reported, he appears to have shifted his ground to a 
considerable extent, and to have become less confident 
of the adequacy of his Territorial Army. In the 
** Daily Telegraph ”’ he is reported to have said ‘‘ we 
need a larger percentage of Territorials than 312,000 
out of a population of thirty-seven millions ”’. Yet this 
is the figure at which he fixed his new force. Can it be 
that thus late in the day he has been converted by Lord 
Roberts’ demand for a million men under arms? In 
the same speech he even admitted the possibility of com- 
pulsion when he said that ‘‘ if we could accomplish the 
home defence of this country without compulsion, we 
had much better do so’’. What service the Govern- 
ment would be doing the Empire if, by agreement with 
the Opposition, they would take the plunge into com- 
pulsicn! That would be a compromise worth having. 


The issue of the new Indian general service medal to 
the Bazar Valley and Mohmund Field Forces again calls 
attention to the injustice done to the Aden Hinterland 
expeditionary force of 1903-1904, when the grant of a 
medal was denied them. Though the actual loss of men 
was small, the work was arduous and the result 
good. The whole business was recognised as “‘ active 
service ’, and C.B.s and D.S.O.s were awarded to cer- 
tain individuals. Yet the medal was withheld, and so 
the rank and file and the majority of officers got nothing. 
Surely the institution of a new general service medal 
would afford a gracious opportunity to remedy this. Too 
often it has happened with us that a medal has only been 
given some thirty years after the event—the Peninsula 
and the Red River expedition are cases in point—and 
now there is a good opportunity to remedy one injustice 
in this direction at any rate. 


The House of Lords read the Coal Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill a second time by 121 to 44. There is 
much to be said against this particular Bill, but the 
Lords were right to give it a second reading. The 
main proposition cannot be rejected on principle, 
certainly not by the Tories, whose previous record in 
similar legislation estops them from arguing against 
State interference in such matters. Lord St. Aldwyn, 
who made the best speech in the debate, put this very 
well. It seems a pity that an able man like Lord 
Newton should adopt the non possumus attitude vf 
Lord Londonderry. And, with Lord St. Aldwyn, we 
must regret the gross exaggerations of the Coal- 
consumers’ League. It is pretty certain the price of 
coal will be enhanced by this Act, but to talk about a 
rise of five or six shillings a ton is not honest. But it 
is a very real point against the Bill that it is invoking 
drastic State aid for a class far less in need of it than 
numerous others now ignored. Miners’ hours are play 
compared with the sweated semptresses’ day. 


Lord Lansdowne has made it clear that the Unionists 
are as anxious as the Government themselves to see 
the Port of London Bill become law. Most of the 
amendments proposed were withdrawn after the points 
they embodied had been discussed, and the chief change 
introduced is the addition of two members to the Port 
Authority—one to represent Essex, the other Kent. 
Both counties have important interests on the river 
shore which may be represented without destroying the 
essentially commercial character of the control of the 
port. The adoption of the amendment strengthened 
the Government’s hand in resisting the further reduction, 
on the ten little nigger principle, as Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell said, of the London County Council’s representa- 
tives from four to two. 


The greater part of Tuesday night was occupied by the 
Commons in considering the Lords’ amendments to the 
Children’s Bill. A clause inserted by the Peers, practi- 
cally direct from the rejected Licensing Bill, was keenly 
debated line by line and accepted by the Government 
with a somewhat wry face. Mr. Herbert Samuel 
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defended it against amendments like a shepherd who has 
recovered one ewe lamb from a lost flock. It is among 
the most important provisions of the Bill. Henceforth 
it will be an offence to take a small child into a bar— 
not, be it understood, into a licensed house. No doubt in 
some cases the law will inflict hardship, but, as Mr. 
Samuel said, the good it will do will far outweigh the 
wrong to any individual. It is curious to find Mr. Jesse 
Collings against it. He seems to have witnessed some- 
where or other an idyllic picture—the description is his 
own—of a father sitting in a warm bar nursing his child. 
Surely such idylls only serve to throw the attendant 
tragedy into sharper relief. 


We may infer from Mr. Asquith’s answer to the 
deputation of the Anti-Sweating League that there 
will be legislation. Probably an attempt will be made 
by setting up a Wages Board to secure reasonable 
wages. Mr. Asquith declared himself to be in favour of 
such a board, and mentioned the example of Australia ; 
though he added that this plan would be more difficult 
to work here than in Australia. Mr. Barnes, speaking 
as a Labour member, said the organised trades wished 
to help in the matter. They have not shown much 
enthusiasm so far. After helping themselves so well, it 
would be gracious of them to help others who are not 
in so happy a position. 


When Mr. Asquith had disposed of the anti-sweaters 
he had to meet two other deputations and discuss 
the equally baffling problem of unemployment. Here 
again he spoke of legislative proposals which the 
Government would soon have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing. We are promised not merely expedients to 
meet emergencies, but something which will go to the 
root of the problem and will make this question of un- 
employment quite different from what it is at present. 
It is to be permanent, definite, scientific, practical, 
humanitarian, and businesslike. Every man and woman 
honestly desiring work is—to get it? Hardly that, but 
‘conditions and machinery are to exist for, as far as 
possible, mitigating the hours of misfortune and pro- 
viding an avenue for a better state of things ’’. Here is 
rhetoric; here be brave words; so different from the 
** alluring but fallacious promises of Tariff Reformers ”’ 
about unemployment ! 


Some five or six hundred medical women wished to 
send a deputation to Mr. Asquith on the woman’s vote 
question. As Mr. Asquith said he could not receive 
them, they prepared a document which put the case for 
women’s votes more cogently than anything we have 
seen. They have university degrees and they are rate- 
payers ; and they are interested professionally in legisla- 
tion affecting health and industry. They profess, 
indeed, that they take politics seriously; this is really 
what the raging and tearing suffragists do not. Sex- 
assertion, and not politics, is the motive with them. The 
medical women show they have some idea of politics and 
want the vote in order to bring their influence to bear on 
public matters.. Men have always claimed votes for that 
purpose; and many ought not to have them, because 
they have no serious political aims. Are not the over- 
whelming majority of women precisely in that case ? 


Mr. Asquith with very little succeeded in stirring his 
National Liberal Club audience the other day to a great 
pitch of enthusiasm. The general uprising and the 
waving of handkerchiefs may, of course, have been all 
arranged and rehearsed beforehand. However, we take 
itas genuine. Wecan understand the crowd of National 
Liberals being taken by the phrase ‘‘ the dominating 
issue’. They thought in their heat that everything was 
to be put aside and the House of Lords stormed straight 
away. Next morning they were surely not so jubilant. 
What action did Mr. Asquith promise? Nothing was 
certain but that Mr. Asquith for the present refused 
battle. He would not take the sense of the country on 
the ‘‘ dominating issue”’. Do Liberals think that the 
Lords question will, like Jericho, be settled by shouting 
and going round it? 


There have been a good many excursions and alarums 
behind the scenes at Westminster this week. The 
Government desired Welsh Disestablishment to be 
dropped. Many of the Welsh M.P.s were personally 
anxious to oblige, but they have found out that if they 
allowed this, the Welsh Dissenters would vote against 
them. So the Welsh sands are to be ploughed. In spite 
of this surrender Mr. D. A. Thomas M.P., a rich and 
able man and an out-and-out Radical, has declined to 
receive any more Liberal whips and will doubtless make 
mischief among the miners. Mr. Lloyd George’s refer- 
ence to Prince Llewelyn was unfortunate. The Welsh 
helped to win Magna Carta; but they failed to get paid 
their price, which was national independence. 


There is said to be a hitch about the appointment of 
a Bishop of Stepney. It is the Bishop of London’s right 
to appoint his own suffragan; but the canonries of 
S. Paul’s are Crown patronage. The Bishop apparently 
has made his selection, but Mr. Asquith will not promise 
to appoint his man to a canonry of S. Paul’s. We must 
say Mr. Asquith’s position seems to us perfectly reason- 
able. The canonry is Crown patronage; if the Prime 
Minister as a matter of course gives the canonry to the 
Bishop’s nominee to Stepney, the patronage lapses in 
fact to the Bishop of London. Mr. Asquith rather says 
‘* We will make our appointment, and if you like to make 
our man Bishop of Stepney, well and good; but you 
need not if you do not wish ’’. But the convenience of the 
arrangement by which the East London bishop is also 
a canon of S. Paul’s is obvious. It removes the financial 
difficulty. 


Mr. Burns said but one thing we need note in his 
speech on London government last Saturday. He pro- 
nounced against a London Traffic Board almost 
abusively. He will have none of it. The L.C.C. is the 
only Traffic Board for him. Mr. Burns thinks it enough 
to quote the heroic deeds of the Council—of course, 
in the days before the fall—the Progressive days—to 
show that a Traffic Board is superfluous. One might 
have thought the plain fact that the Progressives 
reigned supreme for eighteen years and London traffic 
remains a more serious and a more pressing problem 
than ever proof enough that the L.C.C. is not the 
only Traffic Board required. The essential part played 
by the police in the traffic problem by itself shows the 
unfitness of the County Council, under whom the police 
are not, for this business. Happily Mr. Churchill is 
sharply opposed to Mr. Burns on this question ; also, we 
believe, Mr. Lloyd George. 


At last the London County Council has resolved to go. 
to the rates for money, if necessary, to feed necessitous 
schoolchildren—as education authorities are now allowed 
by law todo. Rightly as it seems to us, it will not run 
the risk of voluntary money failing to meet the necessities 
of later winter, when the cold weather comes. No sane 
man could take this step without misgivings. All must 
admit that it is brutal to make children learn when they 
are in want of food: more, it cannot be done: there- 
fore the public money spent in schooling hungry children 
is waste ; and as the law requires every child to be taught, 
it follows that children who cannot otherwise get food 
enough must be fed at public expense. There is no flaw 
that we can see in this reasoning. The difficulty is the 
tremendous abuses to which the thing is liable. How 
prevent parents from shirking? How,prevent children 
who have had breakfast at home having a second break- 
fast out of the rates? The whole business is full of pit- 
falls ; but it has to be faced squarely. 


After the article in Mr. Bottomley’s paper on the pro- 
ceedings against him at the Guildhall it would have been 
strange if the Attorney-General had not applied for an 
attachment for contempt of court. Mr. Bottomley in- 
sisted that the prosecution should not drag in ‘‘ John 
Bull ’’, but he dragged it in very remarkably. One 
of those huge posters by which the paper is so largely 
advertised was conspicuous with ‘‘ Bottomley v. the 
Crown.’’ This suggested that Mr. Bottomley was 


triumphing over the prosecution and turning the tables 
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on it. The article said that the defendant was now the 
accuser, and it spoke of the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses, Mr. Bottomley’s clerk, which has been the most 
important given against him, as thoroughly discredited. 
The intervention of the Attorney-General could not have 
been more deliberately provoked. So the Court thought ; 
and £300 even on easy terms is a serious alternative to 
imprisonment. 


Sir Cornelius Marshall Warmington Bart. K.C., for- | 


merly member for West Monmouthshire, was one of the 
stranded King’s Counsel. Not one of those who take 
silk and then lose most of their practice, but one of the 
more select circle who reach the greatest eminence as 
advocates. They ought to be law officers or judges, 
but from some cause or other they are passed over. They 
leave the Bar, and people lose sight of them, and prob- 
ably refer to them as ‘‘ the late ’’’. Mr. Crackanthorpe 
K.C., who was a contemporary of Sir Marshall War- 
mington and had a similar professional fortune or mis- 
fortune, was so referred to by a correspondent in the 
‘* Times *’, who corrected a statement that Sir Marshall 
had been President of the Council of Law Report- 
ing. Yet Mr. Crackanthorpe was at the Labour co- 
partnership meeting when Mr. Balfour spoke at it about 
ten days ago. 


Sir Marshall is still remembered in the House of Com- 
mons. Only last week he was recalled by the reference 
made to the “‘ hereditary connexion of the Harcourts 
with the Keltic fringe ’’, the Keltic fringe being West 
Monmouthshire, which Sir Marshall gave up to provide 
a seat for Sir William Harcourt. It was always con- 
sidered an instance of political ingratitude that the 
Liberals did not appoint Sir Marshall to high office. 
Probably the facts are not very well known ; and at least 
the Liberals made him a baronet. According to Sir 
Frank Lockwood he ought to have been Master of the 
Rolls ! but that was only because Sir Frank’s carica- 
turist’s eye had been caught by Sir Marshall’s peculiar 
swing in walking. 


It is always good for the Westminster play when the 

Terentian cycle brings round the Andria, which is almost 
as prolific of proverbial tags as Hamlet; and, acted 
by boys who enjoyed as well as understood their task, 
it did not flag for a moment this year. Yet for most of 
the audience the epilogue of the play is the thing; and 
every new epilogue sends one away in admiration at the 
cleverness which can satirise the events of the year in 
good Latin verse, every other line of which contains a 
*screaming English pun or a neat adaptation of some 
sentence in the play. When we cannot get to the play 
we can read the epilogue in the ‘‘ Times ’’; but it must 
be heard to be fully appreciated. Mere reading would 
not reveal to many the pun in ‘‘ Red-dunde grates iam 
sunt tibi, Keillers opimae, Winstonem ob servatum ”’, 
nor would they discover Mr. Keir Hardie’s name in 
** Regia despicio, Regis nec plura querar de Fastu ”’, 
or scent the allusion in the Stadium runner’s complaint 
** At non sic praemia fraude Carpentur ’’. 


The amount of sleep required for health, like the 
amount of food, interests everybody, but there is really 
nothing more to be said about it than that it is all 
a personal question. Some doctors will say people sleep 
too much, others that we get too little in the hurry and 
the stress of modern city life. About twenty well-known 
people have been describing their habits and hours of 
sleep in this month’s ‘‘ Review of Reviews’’. Some of 
them allot themselves quantities of six or seven or even 
five hours, but most people are not to be trusted when 
they talk of their sleep. One always fails to get 
sympathy for loss of rest. Nobody ever takes a story 
about a sleepless night literally. And indeed there is 
nothing more deceptive. A little nocturnal uneasiness 
bulks so largely. As for those who confess that they 
make up for a few hours in bed with short naps during the 
day, they really do not know how much they do sleep. 
They slumber on through a whole afternoon, but are 
angry if anyone suggests they have closed their eyes. 


THE STATE OF INDIA. 


HATEVER else may be said of Lord Morley’s 
scheme for a more popular element in the 
government of India, it is open to one grave objection. 
It comes at the wrong time. Hitherto the authorities, 
both at home and in Calcutta, have been too late in 
their action. Measures which, if promptly taken, 
might have proved effective to prevent the evils all fore- 
saw have been deferred till those evils had outgrown 
the remedy. But now on the one occasion when delay 
might have made for safety, action has been precipi- 
tate. A terse Oriental saying embodies in three words 
the principle which should guide a ruler in dealing with 
turbulent subjects. Repression should precede concilia- 
tion, and concession should follow it. The Viceroy re- 
cognised this truth when he repelled the suggestion of 
an Indian member of his Legislative Council that the 
new Summary Justice Act should be postponed till Lord 
Morley’s scheme had been announced. On this point 
Lord Minto was unexpectedly firm. But his further de- 
claration that his Government had done its best for the 
maintenance of law and order can hardly stand. If it is 
true, then its best is a very poor best indeed. No 
Administration is entitled to look back with satisfaction 
on a policy which has allowed the disastrous results now 
openly admitted, or to look forward with confidence to 
the outcome of mere legislation which has still to be 
practically proved. Unless the new laws are adminis- 
tered more resolutely than the old ones, the second state 
will be no better than the first. They are good enough 
as far as they go, but they do not deliver the Govern- 
ment from the reproach of mistiming its measures once 
again. It would have been wiser to postpone anything 
in the nature of concession or reform till this emergency 
law or the executive action taken under it had put an 
end to ‘‘ murderous conspiracy ’’ and outrage, had re- 
established the old security for life and property, and 
restored the confidence of the people in the ability of the 
Government to protect them and itself. In the present 
crisis the measures proposed by Lord Morley will cer- 
tainly be presented to the Indian mind as a sign of weak- 
ness. That it will be a misrepresentation is nothing to 
the point. The operative factor is the view which the 
people concerned will take and induce others to accept. 

The cardinal defect of this fresh legislation, like the 
Newspaper Act and most other measures, is that it pro- 
vides almost entirely for punishment rather than pre- 
vention of crime. Punishment has become an unhappy 
necessity : prevention would have been better 2d more 
humane. No doubt a more summary trial acts to some 
extent as a deterrent. But those who have seen an 
Indian High Court Bench at work will watch with some 
anxiety the result of the new procedure. On the North- 
West Frontier something much more summary and 
thorough was found necessary to deter the Mohammedan 
fanatic. The Hindu of the South-East appears to be now 
his equal in fanaticism, while the bomb has redressed his 
physical inferiority. 

The statements now made in the Council Chamber at 
Calcutta only confirm what has for some time been 
common knowledge. The signs of disorder and danger 
have been so plain to see and of such serious import 
that the indifference with which they have been regarded 
is itself an indication of much significance. A similar 
condition was noticed in the early days of the Mutiny. 
One local memoir tells how the report came in that the 
body of a European had been seen lying on the Grand 
Trunk Road; but though a few weeks before such a 
report would have roused the utmost excitement and 
activity, yet no one seemed to think anything of it. 
Here, to-day, we have the brutal murder of or outrage 
on European women, successive plots to assassinate the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the murder of an ap- 
prover within the Calcutta jail and the public beatifica- 
tion of his murderer, sanguinary riots in the streets of 
Bombay on the conviction of a journalist for the open 
advocacy of rebellion, a reign of terror in what claims to 
be the second city of the Empire, a network of con- 
spiracy for murder and robbery all over Eastern Bengal— 
and yet so far as effectual repressive action is concerned 
all these things seem to have been regarded hitherto as 
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not calling for any exceptional administration. Fresh 
additions to the statute-book is the chief remedy the 
Paramount Power has been able to apply. 

Outside the limited circle of conspirators and those 
who applaud or tolerate them the quiet, law-abiding 
mass of the community are crying aloud to the Govern- 
ment to protect them. Even among the classes to whom 
filial piety is an essential part of their faith, the fathers 
of misguided youth are represented by the Viceroy’s 
Council as making frantic appeals to their rulers—in 
immemorial phrase, the mother and father of all their 
people—to save the children whom we have educated 
out of their control. Lord Minto properly calls on the 
orderly classes to support him in putting an end to the 
evils which are ‘‘ crippling the daily life of the people ”’. 
Should not this striking appeal convince him that the 
initiative rests with himself? In India it has ever been 
the rulers who must lead, and they must do it in no in- 
decisive or half-hearted way. This has not yet been 
done. The spectacle hitherto presented to the Indian 
people has been one of timid, irresolute policy ; of spas- 
modic acts of vigour withdrawn as soon as inaugurated. 
Executive action has to lag for judicial process; new 
statutory powers have been sought while existing law was 
left unenforced. Even now, in the face of the startling ad- 
missions by the Viceroy and his colleague in the Home 
Department, we are offered little more than a fresh Act 
of the Legislature to remove a grave danger which has 
grown up because the plenary powers already in exist- 
ence have not been promptly exercised for its preven- 
tion. India is not to be governed by the methods of a 
debating society. If the governing power wants the 
people of India to support it, it must first show itself 
capable of protecting them. Force can be repelled only 
by force: it will not yield to reason, good or bad. 

However, it is something that the new Act contains 
provisions for dealing with the criminal associations that 
have sprung up throughout Bengal ; that the Viceroy has 
declared his intention of adopting a more vigorous policy, 
and that the new Lieutenant-Governor has spoken with 
welcome frankness and resolution. A still better sign 
is the unusual activity and decision which the Adminis- 
tration has suddenly displayed. Several of the most 
prominent leaders of the seditious movement have been 
arrested, organised searches have been instituted in the 
anarchist centres, and the meeting of the revolutionary 
section of the Congress at Nagpur has been prohibited.- 
That these measures are likely to be effective may be in- 
ferred from the report that they have caused wild ex- 
citement among the classes concerned, and have been 
denounced by them as a “‘ grave political blunder ’’. 
Humour is a quality in which Bengal is deficient. But 
unfortunately this is net the first time Lord Morley has 
spoken with a firmness which foreshadowed action which 
never came. It is idle to ignore the growing impression 
both here and in India that, whatever be the cause, 
whether it rests with him or the Cabinet, the earlier belief 
that he would prove equal to his trial has not been 
realised. This mistrust must grow if any interference 
from home should neutralise the new-born courage of the 
men upon the spot. 

The recent seizures disclose a weak side of the 
revolutionary movement—its want of money. The 
necessities of the conspirators appear to be driving them 
to acts of violence, directed not against Government 
or its officials, but against private owners of property. 
The public treasury being too well guarded, they have 
to recoup themselves by dacoity or gang robberies, and 
thus actively interest the peaceful population in their 
suppression. Incidentally this would show that there is 
no moneyed interest at the back of the conspiracy. 
Patriotism which has to live on forced exactions is 
unlikely to be popular or long-lived. 

Lord Morley’s proposals we shall examine in detail 
later. With the exception of certain provisions, the 
general plan seems to be laid with caution and modera- 
tion, being an extension of the existing Legislative 
and Executive Councils. In both provincial and 
central. bodies membership and powers will be sub- 
stantially enlarged. The representative principle is 
Provided by entrusting the selection of a certain number 


of the members to an organisation akin to that of 


electoral colleges. The members of those bodies will be 
themselves chosen by non-official bodies to be created 
for the purpose, and will accordingly represent the 
views of the majorities of the general electorate, while 
provision will, so far as possible, be made for the 
representation of minorities such as the Mohammedan 
communities. The ultimate control by the Government 
will also be safeguarded. In one thing it has been found 
necessary to depart from the scheme originally proposed. 
The chiefs and princes of native States have not found it 
consistent with their status and dignity to sit in a 
miscellaneous assembly selected from and by all classes 
ofthe community. Naturally, therefore, some way more 
consistent with their position is to be found to obtain 
their support and advice as counsellors of the Empire. 
These radical measures will not, we fear, quite 
satisfy the ‘‘ constitutional extremists ’’, not to speak of 
the revolutionaries, particularly as Lord Morley says 
that if he thought they would lead to Parliamentary 
institutions he would not propose them. It cannot 
be made too clear to all classes that they must 
be received as the extreme limit to which at 
present the principle of self-government can safely 
be carried, and that the mischievous agitation which 
has unsettled the country and seriously impeded its 
material progress must now cease. There is always 
the danger of concessions granted being used merely as 
a stepping-stone to more. It must be brought home to 
the people of India in every possible way that this new 
scheme is not a concession to agitation, and is not in- 
tended as an instalment of anything larger. Similar 
measures would have been proposed had there been no 
agitation, and agitation continued will have the effect 
only of stultifying the Government’s generosity. The 
self-styled friends of India in this country will do well to 
take notice and cease from troubling both in and out of 
Parliament. 


HOLLAND AGAINST CASTRO. 


RESIDENT CASTRO of Venezuela has betaken 
himself to this side of the Atlantic. It is his first 
visit to Europe, and no doubt, when he returns 
to his dominions, he will be a wiser and, let it be hoped, 
not a sadder man. He has already begun to know 
the various moods of humanity, which must have been to 
him a novel sensation, since the general docility he meets 
with at home has no doubt accustomed him to expect the 
same all over the world. 

For the present, however, Castro’s own personality, 
now that he is away from his native heath and from the 
little Olympus whence he can dart his thunderbolts, is 
of no particular interest. But his type is an important 
factor in the situation. Castro is merely one of a peculiar 
species of rulers which seems to be a characteristic 
product of social and political conditions in certain 
countries of Spanish America. Usually they attain 
power by revolt and violence against the existing 
régime ; but, strange to say, though they be the children 
of revolution, the moment they attain power they 
become the staunchest advocates of the principle of 
authority, punishing with relentless fierceness the 
slightest attempt to disregard their claim to be an 
infallible sovereign. They are despots to a degree 
unknown to-day outside the barbarous countries of 
Africa and of Asia, carefully all the time preserving 
the name republic for the country, they lord it over. 
At times they maintain the outward semblance of 
Parliamentary government, none but their own sup- 
porters being allowed to appear as elected by the 
popular vote. ‘This is the case of Venezuela. Other 
times they frankly suspend the constitution, as in 
Colombia, and replace the Congress or Parliament by 
a council of their own adherents which the President, 
in his paternal solicitude for the people, himself nomi- 
nates, saving the citizens at large from the trouble and 
worry that elections cause the population, no matter 
where they may be held. Up to the present none of 
these rulers has succeeded in establishing an here- 
ditary dynasty; the most that they attain is a life- 
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tenure of office, which they achieve by means of a well- 
paid and devoted army, ready to resent the slightest 
popular attempt at a change. Politics with these 
gentry is a matter of business as well as of patriotism, 
and one is astonished at the large fortunes these 
despotic Presidents manage in a few years to eke out of 
their small salaries. As a rule the State does not pay 
them more than three or four thousand a year; none 
the less they are generally able after a few years of 
office to show snug amounts, running into hundreds of 
thousands, placed in safe keeping with foreign banks. 
Before leaving his country Castro handed the reins 
of government to a Vice-President of his own 
naming, who is to make the happiness of the 
Venezuelans, as far as it can be made in Castro’s 
absence. It was a rash step. There is the warning 
fate of Guzman Blanco, who also left a trustworthy 
lieutenant in his place whilst he himself went travelling 
in Europe. He had not long gone when, according to 
his deputy, there was a general demand that the deputy 
should take the position of President as his own, which 
he, being a patriot who realised the duty of bowing to 
the popular will, promptly did. Guzman Blanco was 
advised to protract his sojourn abroad indefinitely, for 
the greater peace and comfort of all concerned. 

Already the mice are playing in the cat’s absence, but 
the game can hardly be quite pleasant to Venezuelans. 
The Dutch, whose differences with Venezuela have of late 
been growing in acuteness and importance, have ap- 
parently overstepped the line where diplomacy ends and 
aggressive action begins. A Venezuelan ship has been 
seized by a Dutch cruiser; from which it may be sur- 
mised—this being an act of open warfare—that any 
craft flying the Venezuelan colours, warship or mer- 
chant vessel, will be similarly dealt with; then should 
come the seizing of the ports and Custom Houses of 
the Republic, and the occupation of such of them as 
might be deemed most convenient for the attacking 
Power. If the Dutch are really in earnest, they cannot 
stop half-way ; the mere seizing or the sinking of a few 
vessels, armed or unarmed, and even the establishment 
of a blockade which must be costly and troublesome 
to the blockaders, no matter how disastrous to the 
blockaded, cannot do much good to Holland. 

It is said that the United States have in a certain 
sense given a free hand to the Dutch ; in all probability 
they will not interfere so long as Holland’s action does 
not extend beyond the sea; but it seems certain that 
were Holland to land troops and to seize territory, the 
Washington Government would at once interfere and 
Holland be forced to withdraw. The Monroe doctrine, 
as we all know, can assume any shape the situation of 
the moment and the advantage of the United States 
require. 

This apart, the actual invasion of Venezuela would 
be a task far beyond the resources of the Dutch Govern- 
ment ; the Venezuelans are a warlike people ; the train- 
ing which they have received in their constant revolu- 
tions would stand them in good stead in war against a 
foreign foe; and if the issue became one of defending 
the country against an invader, the Dutch would have 
no chance. 

On the other hand, it is possible the Dutch Govern- 


ment, aware of the real state of affairs and of the | view 
| tionists who had become a lawful President concluded 


| a treaty with Holland by which the trade in arms and 


universal disaffection against the Castro régime, may 
seek to overthrow it by fomenting domestic disturb- 
ances in Venezuela and by assisting some revo- 
lutionary group with money and with arms. This 
would probably result in President Castro being 
forced to follow the example of his predecessor, 
Guzman Blanco, and protract his sojourn abroad inde- 
finitely. Would-be leaders of revolution against Castro 
are not difficult to find; those in Venezuela are bound 
to keep the peace if they happen to be outside of 
prison, for a good many of them are generally kept in 
bondage by the Government. Some of those leaders, 
however, are abroad, in Europe and in the United 
States; they are constantly endeavouring to obtain 
money with which to ‘buy arms and ships for an in- 
vasion of their country ; they claim that, were they able 


, of rifles and ammunition, volunteers would flock by 


| thousands and by tens of thousands to assist in the holy 
war of the re-conquest of the national liberties, and 
that the movement would be followed by spontaneous 
uprisings all over the country. As such things have 
happened before, and as it may be safely asserted that 
no other Government in Venezuela, at any time in its 
short and fitful history, has so oppressed the people as 
the Government of Castro, a well-equipped revolution 
in Venezuela may be taken as certain to succeed. 

Some time ago a novel way of preparing a revolu- 
tion was disclosed to the public in New York. The 
principle adopted was on the basis of a limited liability 
company, the avowed object of which was to raise funds 
for a revolution against Castro. The name of a well- 
known Venezuelan General stood at the head of the 
prospectus, the shares were offered at a tempting dis- 
count, and besides the noble aim of redeeming a people 
from an intolerable and sordid despotism, which was 
boldly mentioned, it must be taken for granted that the 
subscribers were promised more tangible and worldly 
advantages in case of success, all of which, naturally, 
would be paid for by the self-same people at present 
groaning under the tyranny which the revolution in 
question was to overthrow. Well, liberty, like any 
other commodity, must be paid for, and in these de- 
generate days most men demand money in payment of 
their services, putting glory and the rest aside as a 
secondary consideration. 

The Dutch, at any rate, have nothing to do with 
these nice distinctions of Venezuelan honour; their 
quarrel in truth is not with Venezuela, or, rather, with 
the Venezuelans as a people; their quarrel lies with 
Castro himself. As long as he retains power he is sure 
to be troublesome ; if they manage to overthrow him 
they may in advance arrange terms for a satisfactory 
modus vivendi with the revolutionaries of to-day, who 
are to be the Government of the morrow. To this end 
a good deal of tact and ability are necessary ; Holland 
has at her disposal the money required, which, though 
the essential factor, may not do what is wanted if the 
Dutch make the mistake of seeming to be the con- 
querors of Venezuela. But if they are careful to avoid 
everything that might hurt Venezuelan pride, the odds 
are entirely against Castro. 

The destruction of the Venezuelan navy would pre- 
vent the Government of Castro, or of his lieutenant, 
from transporting troops by sea to quell local 
rebellious movements wherever these might start. In 
the case of Venezuela, as elsewhere, the command 
of the sea is almost indispensable to success in 
war. The Government, thus crippled, would find 
itself no more able than the rebels to transport 
troops. The Dutch island of Curacoa, which lies 
at a short distance off the north-eastern coast of 
Venezuela, was, for a long period of years, the hot-bed 
of conspiracy and preparations for Venezuelan revolu- 
tions; the prospective revolutionists used to con- 
gregate on the island, where they concentrated their 
arms and military stores. Thence they started to 
land, fully armed and prepared, upon a spot on the 
Venezuelan coast, selected in advance, to which their 
partisans would have been summoned in due time. In 
view of this, one of the triumphant Venezuelan revolu- 


ammunition was forbidden within the island. Thus 
unhappy revolutionaries were deprived of one of their 
most valuable resources and the Government of Holland 
became a supporter, in an indirect but most effective way, 
of the Venezueian Government. But now within the last 
few months Holland has denounced the treaty and has de- 
clared the trade in,arms and ammunition free and lawful 
to all and sundry in the island of Curacoa. These two 
measures certainly appear as the links of a chain, and 
we need not be astonished to hear of a well-armed 
Venezuelan invasion of Venezuela, which would make 
war upon the Government by land whilst the Dutch 
maintain their blockade by sea. 


to land on the Venezuelan shores with a given quantity 
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THE WEAPON OF FINANCE. 


HE British Constitution is Mr. Asquith’s oyster, 
which he means to open, not with a sword, but 
with finance, which he tells us is a very convenient in- 
strument for illegal operations, or, as he puts it, ‘* for 
solving constitutional difficulties’’. In the hubbub 
excited by the Prime Minister’s declaration at the 
National Liberal Club last week that ‘‘ the veto of the 
House of Lords is the dominating issue ’’, the announce- 
ment of a new departure in finance has not attracted 
the attention which it deserves. The British Constitu- 
tion has had many assailants in different quarters, and at 
different periods. In the eighteenth century the Duke 
of Grafton assailed it by his endeavour to exclude 
Wilkes from the House of Commons. George III. 
assailed it perseveringly by his attempts to manage the 
House of Commons by bribes, pensions, and places. In 
the last century Gladstone assailed it frequently, but 
notoriously by his use of the Royal prerogative to abolish 
purchase in the Army. It has been reserved for the 
present Prime Minister to discover that the Constitution 
may be assaulted by the weapon of finance. We know 
that finance depends, or used to depend, on policy. 
We now have it from Mr. Asquith that policy is to 
depend on finance. 
How extremely dangerous this new departure is 
likely to prove may be discerned from the debate on the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee, which occupied 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. We learn from 
the speeches of members of that most useful and im- 
portant Committee that money voted for one purpose is 
calmly applied to another, as may suit the convenience 
of the spending departments. Thus, money voted for 
guns or ships may be devoted to docks or arsenals. This 
is not so harmless as it might appear, for the effect is to 
deprive the House of Commons of all real control over 
finance. But bad as this is, much worse remains behind. 
Mr. Stewart Gibson Bowles, who has deserved well of 
his country by devoting much time to treading the 
intricate paths of the public accounts, tells us that money 
has been voted in Committee of Supply for purposes 
expressly forbidden by statute, and that this illegality 
has been covered up, without a word of explanation from 
the Government, by the blanket of the Appropriation 
Act on the last day of the session! This was done this 
summer in regard to the Education vote. The Public 
Accounts Committee protested, in a report laid in June, 
against overriding an Act of Parliament by a vote in 
Committee of Supply, a proceeding which was justly 
described as ‘‘ unconstitutional finance’’. But appar- 
ently Mr. Asquith had already appreciated that finance 
is a convenient weapon for solving constitutional diffi- 
culties, for the Government ignored the report, and com- 
mitted the illegality. If these things are done in the 
green tree, what will be done in the dry? If an Educa- 
tion Act is broken by a vote in supply, why not the Act 
of Union, or the Act of Settlement, or any other law, 
written or unwritten? We have seen the procedure 
of the House of Commons, formerly an arrangement 
between gentlemen for the methodical transaction of 
public business, debased to an instrument of the most 
Savage party warfare. It is now the turn of the national 
finance to be converted to a similar use. Finance 
is, or ought to be, merely the adjustment of means to 
end: the provision of money, for purposes approved 
by Parliament, by means of taxation, distributed in 
the justest and most convenient manner. Party politics 
ought never to enter into finance, any more than into 
the observance of the Decalogue. But we are about to 
change all that. Mr. Asquith whirls the Budget round 
his head, and goes into battle like the Red Indian 
whirling his tomahawk. We are therefore to under- 
stand that in future the object of public finance will 
be to hurt one’s political opponent through his pocket. 
In other words, the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment is to be based on that most odious and cowardly 
form of tyranny, class-taxation. So be it: it is war 
to the knife, then, between the classes, and on the 
most degrading subject, money. And it is Mr. Asquith 
who declares the unkoly war—so much for the train- 


ing of Balliol and the Bar, to which many poor fools 

have clung as a protection against the politics of the 
‘barricade. Only let Mr. Asquith and his bewildered 
Chancellor of the Exchequer remember that if it is to 
be war against property and the professions, the 
weapon of finance cannot always remain in the same 
hands. 

Two interpretations have been placed on the Prime 
Minister’s speech. The use of finance as an instru- 
ment to solve constitutional difficulties has been taken 
as a reference to the Licensing Bill. It is asserted 
to mean that a swingeing licence duty will be 
imposed on the brewers by the Budget, while what 
may be called the disciplinary parts of the measure 
will be revived in a new Bill. There is another, a 
wider, a more sinister, and, as we believe, a truer 
interpretation. It is supposed that a Budget will be 
framed so revolutionary, so predatory, and so cruelly 
partisan in its taxation that the House of Lords will 
be compelled, in defence of the vast interests of which 
they are now the sole trustees, to reject it. For 
instance, it is said that the Income-tax will be increased, 
in time of profound peace, while the taxes on com- 
modities, partly paid by the labouring class, will be 
reduced. Further, it is rumoured that there will be a 
new tax on the capital value of land, which of course 
will operate as an additional and differential Income- 
tax on those who are so unfortunate as to own land. 
Class-legislation of so flagrant a kind would be rightly 
thrown out by the House of Lords, who have to guard 
the interests of the squires, the farmers, the labourers, 
and of the small number of persons who have incomes 
over £2,000 a year. The rejection of the Budget by 
the House of Lords wouid, of course, necessitate an 
immediate General Election, in which either the revolu- 
tionary party will be scotched, or more things will go 
down than the House of Lords. But perish everything 
so that Mr. Asquith is kept in office! This reckless 
device would be adopted solely that Liberals might 
have a pretext for saying that the Lords were trying to 
deprive the people of their power over finance. 


CONSERVATIVES AND STATE-AID. 


§ kw events of the week suggest the sensible way of 
dealing with theories in practical politics. The 
first is the second reading by the House of Lords of the 
Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. The second is the con- 
version of the Moderates in the London County Council 
to the view that provision of meals for schoolchildren 
must be made by payment out of the rates, and that 
it cannot any longer be left to voluntary contributions. 
In both these instances we see the acceptance of State and 
municipal intervention by bodies which generally are 
supposed to favour the theory of limiting State action as 
far as possible. There is some truth in the view that the 
House of Lords and the County Council have lately 
been hostile in practice to the increase of State action 
in industrial and social matters. In these days, when 
the air is full of all sorts of wild ideas and projects, 
and constant demands are made for dubious experiments 
by doctrinaire socialists, this was a very natural atti- 
tude both of the House of Lords and the County Council. 
But the majority of both bodies are Tory or Conserva- 
tive, and fidelity to the tradition of their party, so far 
from requiring that they should adopt an extreme 
individualism as their political or municipal theory, pre- 
cludes it. The ‘‘ Municipal Reformers ’’ at the last 
County Council elections went very near to sheer in- 
dividualism in their impatience with the policy and 
doings of the Progressives. It was to be expected that 
in denouncing the Progressives they would exaggerate 
themselves as extremists of an opposite type. But we 
suppose all they intended was to examine practically 
everything proposed ; to judge of it by what seemed its 
own merits and fitness to actual circumstances, and not 
to accept or reject it in spite of common-sense as the 
Progressives did if it fitted into their plan of municipal 
socialism. 7 
The House of Lords has not had such peculiar reasons 
as the County Council for assertive individualism, and 
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since the Liberal Government came in it has passed 
measures which it would have rejected if its opposition 
had been founded on a doctrinaire system of individualism 
such as the early fathers of Liberalism maintained. 
The Small Holdings Act, the Unemployment Act, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Amendment Act, the 
Old Age Pensions Act, the Children’s Bill, the Port of 
London Bill are all cases in point. Most of these 
measures had already been shaped by a Conservative 
Government, and the Liberals have done more in the way 
of extension than of initiation. They were, and are, the 
problems of the day which are before every Government, 
and once they are taken in hand the sphere of the State 
or municipality is extended inevitably. The Conserva- 
tive scheme of legislation will generally differ in many 
important respects from any Liberal scheme. The Un- 
employment Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Children’s Bill, and the Port of London Act are Conserva- 
tive measures that have been translated into Liberalism 
with the minimum of offensiveness to Conservatives. 
The Small Holdings Act and the Pensions Act are 
examples of measures where the difference between the 
Conservative and Liberal ways of doing things rise to 
amaximum. Liberalism in recent years has been under 
stress from extreme parties either with the socialist ten- 
dency or with an avowed socialist doctrine. Their 
measures have been coloured in consequence with tints 
that are not liberalism nor radicalism in the older politi- 
cal sense. Mr. Balfour made a brilliant exposition of 
this fact the other night in his speech on the Eight Hours 
Bill. The free-trade Liberals and Radicals would have 
shuddered at such an innovation on freedom of trade and 
contract and unshackled industry. Their unworthy 
representatives no longer preserve anything of in- 
dividualism but the ‘‘ remainder biscuit ’’ of free im- 
ports. In these circumstances it is intelligible how 
private rights and interests, the principle of individual 
liberty against the too zealous introducers of new forms 
of State compulsion, have had to invoke the aid of the 
party which by its origin and history would seem the 
least likely to be on their side. When Liberalism for- 
sakes its old individualism, we may expect to find some 
change in Conservative views as to the relation of the 
central State authority to individual liberty. The tradi- 
tional antagonism of Toryism and Liberalism will ac- 
count for this. But Toryism still means empire as opposed 
to Liberal separatism, Church and State as opposed to 
the Liberal doctrine of a secular State and disestablish- 
ment, with the exception of Cowper-Templeism in the 
schools, and regulation of international commerce for 
national purposes as opposed to the free-trade Liberalism 
which has no ideals but those to be found in British 
economic text-books, which are not those of any other 
nation in Europe. There should be little danger of the 
Conservative party forgetting that it stands by the State 
idea as against individualism in most of the great fields 
of politics. 

The difficulty is that, in opposing legislation which 
implies greater activity on the part of the State, it 
may come to imagine it is opposing simply because it 
objects to making use of the State as an instrument of 
social progress. It is irksome to be identified with 
Liberalism even when it abandons its old Radicalism ; 
but it would be still more unfortunate if the party 
abandoned its own original principles. Conservatism 
cannot arnounce a theory of extreme radical indivi- 
dualism as a counterblast to the modern Liberal experi- 
ments in State socialism. This would be to deprive 
Conservatism of an instrument which must be used in 
future more and more: and so far, as between Con- 
servatives and Liberals, the only question is which uses 
it more discreetly and with more regard to interests to 
which consideration is due. There is a sufficiently clear 
line of demarcation here to distinguish Conservatism 
from Liberalism. But the mark of distinction cannot be 
on the part of Conservatives a doctrinaire assertion of 
the non-interference of the State or the cutting it down to 
its lowest possible point. The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill 
and the conversion of the London County Council 
majority to a policy they have long resisted are good 
illustrations of desirable freedom from theory as to what 


the State should or should not do. We do not mean 
that the Eight Hours Bill is a generally wise measure; 
but the proper line of criticism against it is not that it 
involves the State regulation of hours of labour. The 
feeding of the children out of the rates is right because it 
can best be done that way, and experience has shown 
that private aid is inadequate. But to maintain that 
children must be so fed in order to extend the area of 
municipal activity would be sheer nonsense. This kind 
of common-sense opportunism is rightly applicable to 
legislation whether it be Conservative or Liberal. 


THE CITY. 


8 he danger of war in Eastern Europe seems really 

to have passed away, at all events for the time; 
nothing untoward can happen before the spring. Yet 
markets do not look up. There is apathy everywhere. 
When there are no buyers or sellers about, stockbrokers 
begin to talk about options maturing at the end of the 
year, and explain to disappointed clients that the big 
dealers are keeping prices down so that the shares may 
not be called. This of course is all fudge, and is merely: 
an invented excuse. There are, no doubt, in the Kaffir 
market a number of “‘ calls ’’ which expire next account- 
day. But when the public is really interested in a market, 
all this chatter about options is silenced. If people 
want to buy shares for one reason or another, they do 
not stop to inquire whether there are any options run- 
ning, for the majority of outsiders do not understand 
options. No: the truth is, the public are not behind 
any market at present. And yet there are many South 
African shares which offer most tempting investments. 
Take Simmer and Jacks, which have just declared a six 
months’ dividend of 2s. a share and 6d. a share bonus. 
That means 25 per cent. per annum; and as the shares 
only stand at £2, the yield is 124 per cent. There are 
many others, like Knights, East Rands, Kleinfonteins, 
which return ro per cent. ; but we are tired of preaching 
to the deaf. American and Argentine Rails are quite 
steady, but motionless. As there is no talk of options 
maturing in either of these markets, the public must 
either be hypnotised by the threat of Asquithian finance 
and dear coal, or they must have determined to do 
nothing until after the holidays. By the way, what effect 
is a diminished output of coal going to have on the profits 
of shipping and railway companies? Hardly a favour- 
able one, we should imagine. 

There has been a perfect flood of new issues of all 
shapes and sizes, from the 45,000,000 of the State of 
San Paulo to Johnsons, the mushroom growers and 
spawn manufacturers of Twyford Abbey, with a capital 
of £50,000, towards which the public are invited to 
subscribe £36,000. The State Government of San 
Paulo made itself famous some time ago by buying 
up all the coffee produced in Brazil with a view 
to making a ‘‘corner’’ in that produce. The 
corner project failed, as nearly all corners do; but 
the “Government of San Paulo has got the coffee, 
and millicns of bags of coffee are offered as part 
of the security for the bonds, but as they are un- 
conditionally guaranteed, as to principal and interest, 
by the Government of Brazil, the coffee-bags are not 
important. It is needless to say that these 5 per cent. 
bonds at 92 or 93 are a good investment; as are the 
5 per cent. bonds of the South Manchurian Railway, 
which were issued at 97}, and which are already quoted 
at I premium over that figure. Then there are the Inter- 
national Salt Company (£250,000) and the Anglo- 
Russian Cotton Factories (4,150,000 6 per cent. deben- 
tures), which have respectable boards of directors, and 
that is all we can say of them, not having had time to 
go into their prospectuses. There is actually another 
motor-cab company, called ‘‘ The Metropolitan Auto- 
Cab Company, Limited ’’, with a capital of £100,000, 
divided into 96,500 preferred shares of £1, and 
70,000 deferred shares of 1s. each. The preferred 
shares are entitled to a cumulative preferential divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. and half the remaining profits 
after providing for a reserve fund. The company is 
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going to place 230 motor-cabs on the streets, made 
by the French firm of Vinot et Dequingand at a cost 
of £345 per cab exclusive of tyres; and the com- 
pany has made a five years’ contract with the St. 
Pancras Iron Work Company (King’s Cross), by which 
the latter is to maintain the cabs, supply drivers, petrol 
and garage, in fact do everything, and pay the cab com- 
pany 7s. a day per cab net, which on 196 cabs (being 
85 per cent. of the cabs) amounts to 425,030 per annum. 
As 7 per cent. on the 96,500 preferred shares only 
comes to £6,755, there is, on the figures, an ample 
margin. If the St. Pancras Iron Work Company is 
able to fulfil its contract for the five years, the preferred 
shares will be fairly safe. But after the five years? We 
agree that it is time some English-made motor-cabs 
were put on the streets, and are glad to see that a com- 
pany is being formed to place 2,000 taxi-cabs of English 
manufacture at the disposal of the public. It is rather 
curious that the English Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Com- 
pany should be such a success (having distributed since 
1896 in dividends £1,595,720), while the Société Fran- 
‘caise des Pneumatiques Dunlop, its child, is a failure, 
paying no dividend, and showing a net loss for the year. 
We do not know, by the bye, what Mr. Harvey Du Cros 
means by ascribing the depression in cycling and motor- 
ing to bad weather, seeing that it has been one of the 
finest summers and quite the finest autumn for many a 
day. The South London Electric Supply Corporation, 
Limited, is also making an issue of £100,000 5 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture stock. 


INSURANCE: POLICY CONDITIONS.—III. 


A ' FORTNIGHT ago we explained why surrender 
values are of necessity smaller in amount than many 
policyholders think they ought to be. We now propose 
to make it clear that the surrender values of some com- 
panies might be, and ought to be, much larger than 
they are. Unfortunately exact details in regard to this 
matter are not very easily obtained. The Life Assur- 
‘ance Returns to the Board of Trade call for a certain 
amount of information on the point, but the particulars 
which are given are usually very scanty in the case of 
companies whose surrender values are of a meagre 
character. Frequently all we are told is that the mini- 
mum surrender value is one-third of the premiums paid, 
but that these minimum surrender values are often ex- 
ceeded in practice. Then perhaps a few specimens are 
given, which do not produce a vast deal of enlighten- 
ment. Taking a whole-life policy for age thirty- 
‘five at entry at an annual premium of £100, we find 
such variations as the following :—At the end of ten 
years one office will give £515 and another company 
only £300; at the end of twenty years we find, on the 
one hand, such results as £1219 and £1184; while at 
the other end of the scale the surrender value is only 
£560. In these illustrations exactly the same premiums 
have been paid for the same length of time, for the same 
‘kind of policy, and for the same age at entry, and they 
‘are the surrender values of policies which do not share 
‘in the profits. 
As a general rule the offices which give the best 
terms for surrender are those which are financially the 
‘strongest, and which distribute the largest bonuses 


among their policyholders ; so that when the cash value 


of bonuses is added to the surrender values of the original 
‘policies the contrasts are even greater. Some offices 
give considerably more than double the amount that can 
be obtained from others in return for the same sum paid 
in premiums. It is perfectly possible that a few of the 
companies are unduly generous in the terms they give on 
‘surrender, and it is quite certain that a large number of 
offices give much less than they really ought to. The 
majority of people, when they take life policies, imagine 
they will continue the payment of premiums to the end, 
and not have any occasion to take the cash surrender 


“value, or to borrow on the security of the policy; but 
‘sexperience is continually proving that these expecta- 
“tions are not realised. Moreover, if people do consider 


the question of surrender values before effecting their 
sassurance, they frequently find a difficulty in forming 


any clear notions upon the subject, and discover too late 
that they have made a bad bargain when they might have 
made a good one. 

It is the practice of the American life offices to tabulate 
in their policies the guaranteed surrender values for each 
year of policy duration, and we called attention last July 
to a book of guarantees published by the Scottish Life 
Office, in which surrender values for many policies for 
most ages at entry were published, and constitute a 
guarantee as to what policyholders can obtain. The 
exception we took to the novel method of the Scottish 
Life was that they guaranteed not merely the surrender 
value of the original policy, but the surrender value of 
future bonuses as well. It is manifestly impossible to 
guarantee future bonuses of so large an amount as is 
likely to be realised, and we should prefer in a good 
company like the Scottish Life to have a guarantee as 
to the surrender value of the original policy and a state- 
ment of the cash surrender value of each £10 of rever- 
sionary bonus for all ages. The probability is that the 
bonuses would be larger than they were estimated to be 
when calculating the guarantees. Still, in any form a 
clear statement of surrender values is extremely useful. 
A good many of the leading offices are more or less tabu- 
lating and guaranteeing surrender values, but we fail to 
understand why the practice of doing this is not adopted 
more extensively. It should prove a very useful aid to 
agents when talking to people about life assurance, 
since the advantages of liberal surrender values, with the 
necessary consequence of large loan values, would appeal 
forcibly to every business man. If properly placed before 
an intending policyholder, the fact that the surrender 
value in Company A was large, while that given by 
Company B was small, would go a long way towards 
obtaining the proposal for Company A. Perhaps it is 
not our business to teach insurance companies how to 
manage their affairs, but we will at least urge upon our 
readers that it is greatly to their advantage to consider 
the conditions as to surrender when effecting their 
assurance. 


THE BRITISH WATER-COLOUR. 
By LaAurRENcE Binyon. 


WE. are beginning to revise our notions about the 

British water-colour and about the development 
of water-colour art in Britain. The prevalent Victorian 
view was that this was an art peculiar in its origin to 
England and the special glory of our islands; that it 
began in the eighteenth century with a timid tinting over 
Indian-ink washed drawings ; that gradually the mono- 
chrome under-painting was dispensed with, and the 
‘** real colours of Nature ’’ introduced; and that under 
the beneficent stimulus of exhibitions artists, jealous of 
the powerful effects of oil, conspired with colour-makers 
to produce the complete water-colour painting, framed in 
solid frames of resplendent gold, capable of competing 
with the oil-picture on level terms, and even of defying 
accomplished experts to pronounce in which medium it 
had been painted. Here was nineteenth-century pro- 
gress with a vengeance! But as with many other great 
‘**advances ’’, about which that century was so proud and 
happy, we begin to doubt if it really was worth while or 
whether it had anything to do with art. We have been 
far too fond, and are still too fond, of estimating works 
of art by an objective criterion. But the real question 
is, What effect does the given work produce onus? And 
when we ask this question we see .at once that an ad- 
vance in depth of tones does not necessarily produce an 
increase in the depth of our emotions; and that an ad- 
vance towards truth of local colour tends to dissipate and 
weaken the power of the harmony which a true pictorial 
idea seeks to build. We see that the “‘ progress ”’ of 
the industrious English water-colour has been a gradual 


‘pushing out of the elements of suggestion, the elements 


which act most powerfully on the spectator’s mind, till 
the final triumph has been achieved of an elaborate paint- 
ing, solid in tone, brilliantly accomplished in the art of 
representing objects in their proper colours, textures and 
illumination, and in capacity to evoke any emotion 
beyond admiration of the painter’s skill, absolutely impo- 
tent and null, We see such by thousands on exhibition 
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walls. But a reaction has come, a salutary reaction ; and 
the movement towards regaining some of the intrinsic 
beauty of water-colour gains strength every day. Of 
course, it is not entirely a question of the right use of 
the medium. There is no one.right way of using water- 
colour ; artists whoyknew what they wanted have used it 
in a dozen different ways, in pure washes or with body, 
with a limited range or a full palette of colours, with out- 
line or without, and found their own felicities. But it is 
a good beginning to throw clean overboard the rather 
vulgar. and quite inept notion of challenging the oil 
medium in forcible effect, or rather what is supposed to 
be forcible effect ; for, as I have said, these effects are 
usually forcible only on paper and not on the mind. 

I regret that Mr. H. M. Cundall in the book he has 
just published* has missed an opportunity. The time 
is ripe for a revised account of our water-colour school, 
bringing into promigence the few artists it can boast of 
real mastery and distinction, and subduing to a more 
appropriate level the many dull practitioners who have 
helped to extinguish its traditions. I ought not, per- 
haps, to find fault with Mr. Cundall on this score ; for 
he expressly disclaims for his work any pretensions be- 
yond that of giving a summary of the origins of the art 
in Europe and brief biographies of the various English 
painters; and its compendious information should 
prove useful for reference. Still, I wish Mr. Cundall 
had been a little less serenely impartial in the short space 
he has allotted to artists of great interest and to painters 
of no interest alike. In the earlier chapters John 
White’s water-colours, so remarkable among sixteenth- 
century English drawings, should, surely, have been 
mentioned : and the tinted landscape studies of Francis 
Place deserve some description with those of Hollar and 
Barlow. Among eighteenth-century men _ Francis 
Towne was well worth rescuing from oblivion ; but he is 
merely given a place in the biographical list at the end of 
the volume. I mention Towne because already in 1780 
he was using a far fuller range of colours than Cozens or 
Girtin used. Mr. Cundall gives‘us little of his own 
opinions, but I fancy that he holds the Redgraves’ view 
that Cozens, for instance, worked with a few pigments 
from necessity or ‘‘ timidity ’’. I believe, on the con- 
trary, it was from choice. The same unfortunate im- 
partiality which prevails in the text of the book is re- 
flected in the choice of illustrations. These have been 
printed in colours from process-blocks and as reproduc- 
tions they are of high quality. They exhibit the course of 
water-colour painting in England, but to my mind illus- 
trate the depressing side of it rather more adequately 
than the exhilarating side. I certainly would gladly 
exchange the examples of Havell, Barret, Nash, Haghe 
and others of their type for more of Cozens, Girtin, Cot- 
man, Turner, Rossetti. But one sadly suspects that it 
is men like Birket Foster who really appeal most to our 
author. Rowlandson and Blake go unrepresented ; but 
we are glad to see Edward Dayes’ charming drawing of 
the Promenade in S. James’ Park, from South Kensing- 
ton. Mr. Cundall’s book fully carries out its author’s 
intentions ; but it still leaves the field open for a book of 
different aim, a critical rather than merely historical ac- 
count of the subject. 

It so happens that just now, at the Dowdeswell Gallery, 
there is an exhibition of water-colours by contemporaries, 
illustrating aptly enough the arguments which began 
this article. Here you may see, side by side, examples 
of the complete water-colour painting and examples of 
that reaction I spoke of (ignored by Mr. Cundall) towards 
the revival of the water-colour drawing. The latter are 
exhibited by some of the artists most closely associated 
with that revival, Mr. Rich, Mr. Fry, Mr. MacColl, Mr. 
Lytton. Two of the best of these drawings are, how- 
ever, by a Frenchman, M. Charles Geoffroy, whose work 
is well worth noting, As a complete antithesis we might 
take Mr. MacColl’s little sketch of Tewkesbury Abbey 
(No. 28) and Mr. Alfted Parsons’ ‘‘ Sombre Summer ”’ 
(No. 53). Mr. Parsons’ painting reflects an actual scene 
with camera-like fidelity ; it is quite successful as repre- 
sentation ; but it remains something entirely external, 


* “A History of British Water-colour Painting." H.M. 
Cundall 1.S.0., F.S.A. London: Murray. 15s. et. i 


it leaves no point of entrance for the mind, its effect is 
blankness. Mr. MacColl’s sketch is not one of his best, 
and if you want to find fault with the drawing of the 
architecture it offers itself gaily for the sacrifice : but is 
there not something refreshing in its light suggestion of 
air and trees and tower? Clean, light strokes of the wet 
brush, an accent of pencil outline left visible—are not 
these in themselves exhilarating, when we turn from 
those elaborately painted surfaces where no space is left 
uncovered and where nothing recalls the supple and 
lively touch of the painter’s hand? Many modern 
painters, Mr. Bruckman, for instance in this exhibition, 
try to get ‘‘ quality ’’ by scrubbing and washing their 
colour into stout paper ; but this method, though it may 
suit certain temperaments, becomes most often an ob- 
trusion between the drawing and the spectator and sug- 
gests dissatisfaction and fatigue. Finally, ccmpare the 
mounting and framing of Mr. Fry’s drawings, for 
exainple, with the close gilt frames of their neighbours. 
How vastly more pleasant are Mr. Fry’s! 

In the same gallery is a selection of Miss Kathleen 
Bruce’s bronzes, among which the quite admirable por- 
trait statuettes and the fine, incisively modelled mask of 
Mr. Granville Barker are particularly attractive. One 
should not miss, too, the oil-paintings in an inner room, 
or fail to note the landscape by J. R. Cozens, one of the 
very few oil-pictures painted by that water-colour master, 
or the coast scene, so able and so fine in colour, by the 
Norwich painter Stannard, author of many canvases 
fondly cherished by their owners as Old Cromes. 

A certain rigidity and calculation impair the interest 
of Mr. Cayley Robinson’s work, an exhibition of which 
has been on view at the Carfax Gallery and is now about 
toclose. Mr. Robinson draws and models with a sensi- 
tive touch ; he feels the beauty of atmosphere, of night 
and the contrast of warm firelight and moonlit air. But 
he does not seem to trust his direct imagination ; every- 
thing must be subjected to a process of anxious after- 
thinking ; and his method of constructing his composi- 
tions seems to be a kind of additioa sum in cubic forms. 
His figures edge into the corners of the design and affect 
stony attitudes, or seem weighted with the effort to ex- 
press a mysticism which they do not understand. In his 
more ambitious pieces Mr. Robinson suggests an affinity 
now to Fernand Knopff, now to Germans like Klinger 
and Greiner. Far more successful to my mind are a 
number of small studies of firelit interiors, with children. 
Even here the after-thoughts seem to have interfered 
with the natural relations between the forms, seeking to 
fit them into squares and oblongss ; but if a little cramped 
and stifled, real beauty and feeling are present. In the 
same exhibition Mr. Reginald Wells’ new bronzes seem 
a falling-off from his earlier work; but his pottery is 
delightful. 


AGONISING SAMSON. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


For good downright boredom, mingled with acute 

irritation, commend me to the evening I spent 
last Tuesday in the theatre of Burlington House. The 
Milton Tercentenary has produced a fine crop of dull- 
ness and silliness, but nothing quite so silly and dull 
as this performance of ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ’’ under the 
auspices of the British Academy and under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel. 

Let ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ”’ be read, by all means. (I 
wondered how many members of that academic audience 
had ever read a page of it.) It contains (along with many 
passages of arid prosiness, which may well be skipped) 
some passages of noble poetry, over which one may well 
linger. But even an ideal performance of it would be 
tedious ; for there is in it no dramatic quality whatsoever : 
Milton was out to edify, not to thrill. In a playconstructed 
exactly on the Greek model, the Chorus must, of course, 
be rich in moral platitudes. Milton’s Chorus of Danites 
is rich in them beyond the dreams of avarice. And—here 
comes in the sting for us—so is Milton’s Samson. ‘How 
counterfeit a.coin they are who friends bear in their 
superscription (of the most I would be understood :) in 
prosperous days they swarm, but in adverse withdraw 
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their head, not to be found, though sought ’’. These 
are not the words of the Chorus. They are Samson’s 
own, and a fair sample of his abundance. Between him 
and the Chorus is kept up a friendly rivalry in triteness. 
** My friends ’’, he seems to say, ‘‘ you see me here 
betrayed, blinded, cast out, grounded, a mock to my 
enemies. No matter! I can still take the lead in edifying 
conversation. Yes! every cloud has a silver lining. Itis 
a poor heart that never rejoices. There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught ”’ etc., etc. Even Dalila, 
the one dramatically imagined person in the play, has 
a taste for copy-book headings ; and we feel that Samson 
enjoys her visit, brutal though his manner to her is. 
What prevents him from being in the least a dramatic 
figure is his sober acquiescence in what has befallen him. 
No Prometheus he! No conflict in his bosom! He 
regards himself, he points himself out to us, as an awful 
example. He had blurted out to Dalila the secret which 
he ought to have kept to himself ; and for that indiscretion 
Jehovah has punished him, severely indeed, but not one 
whit too severely ; and anyhow “ these rags, this grind- 
ing, is not yet so base as was that former servitude ’’ to 
his wife. He regrets that he is no longer able to serve 
his people against the unrighteous Philistines; for 
himself he rebels not at all. He does not even want to 
escape from his bondage. His father comes, with a 
proposal to have him ransomed. That idea doesn’t 
at all appeal to Samson. ‘‘ Let me here,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ as I deserve, pay on my punishment, and expiate, 
if possible, my crime, shameful garrulity.’’ (Cf. ‘‘ Mrs. 
‘Turner’s Cautionary Tales in Verse ’’, passim.) Dalila 
comes, trying to reawaken his passion for her. In this 
scene there might easily have been a real conflict in 
Samson. Milton saw the opportunity. ‘‘ Beauty, 
though injurious,’’ says the Chorus, ‘‘ hath strange 
power, after offence returning, to regain love once pos- 
sess’d, nor can be easily repulsed, without much inward 
passion felt, and secret sting of amorous remorse.’’ But 
Milton wasn’t going to be so unedifying as to take the 
“opportunity, not he ! and ‘‘ Love-quarrels oft in pleasing 
concord end ’’, remarks Samson dryly, ‘‘ not wedlock 
treachery endangering life ’’. It is only just towards the 
end of the play that a glimpse of drama is vouchsafed 
‘to us, when Samson begins, at length, ‘‘ to feel some 
rousing motions ’’ and decides that he will, after all, 
betake himself to the temple of Dagon. But before that 
point was reached in the performance on Tuesday even- 
ing, I had betaken myself out of Burlington House, bored 
beyond endurance by the intrinsic dullness of the play, 
and beyond endurance exasperated by the series of 
gratuitous and grotesque blunders in the method of its 
‘production. 

Against Mr. Poel’s arrangement of the stage I have 
nothing to say. The tenebrous array of purple curtains 
that was so ludicrously wrong in his production of ‘‘ The 
Bacchae ’’ was not inappropriate here. (A lady sitting 
‘behind me remarked to her companion, before the play 
‘began, ‘‘ Evidently this is going to be something in the 
Greek style ’’. A great tribute, this, to Mr. Poel’s educa- 
tional influence.) Nor was I embarrassed by the hoop and 
‘the Medici collar that Dalila wore while the rest of the 
characters wore some sort of vaguely Phrygian attire. 
Such anomalies are dear to the mystic heart of Mr. Poel, 
and one makes shift to accept them for that reason. My 
quarrel with Mr. Poel is on larger issues. I take it that 
‘the first, the most important, task for a producer of this 
play is to find an actor who can be a passable Samson. 
‘The scope of the investigation is narrowed by the fact 
‘that only a man of great height and breadth can be 
‘Samson without making himself and the play that de- 
‘pends on him utterly ridiculous. The man must have 
‘a tremendous voice, too, and must be able to manage it 
with such skill, such power of variety in elocution, as 
is needed for the proper recital of many hundreds of lines 
in blank verse. I donot know of any man on the English 
stage who could be really successful as Samson, except 
Mr. Hubert Carter. He, perhaps, was not available for 
‘this occasion. But if it was impossible to find a likelier 
man than Mr. Ian Maclaren for the part, Mr. Poel ought 
‘to have asked leave of the British Academy to shelve the 
production altogether. 


Anyone less like a blinded and! 


brooding giant than Mr. Maclaren I cannot off-hand con- 


ceive. He has, certainly, a sense for verse, and his 
delivery of the long speeches was never monotonous in 
cadence. For the meaning of the verse, however, and 
for the character of Samson, he seemed to have no 
sense at all. Or perhaps the sense was in him, 
and he was simply unable to express it, by reason 
of the quality of his voice. A deep and resounding 
voice is even more important than great physical 
bulk. Mr. Maclaren has neither the one requisite nor 
the other. His voice is a baritone, a very pleasant 
baritone; and the sound of it was as inappropriate 
to Samson as were Mr, Maclaren’s graceful attitudes. 
I think I strained a point in suggesting that this voice, 
and not lack of imagination, may account for the 
absurdity of Mr. Maclaren’s performance. For the voice 
was used in a lingering and sentimental manner that 
cannot have been otherwise than intentional. I should 
like to see Mr. Maclaren as the Duke in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night’. But I was sorry to see the Duke in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night’? as Samson. Before I pass from the subject of 
Samson himself, I must speak a word or two about the 
youth who led him on to the stage. The stage-managing 
of this youth is a good example of the strange workings 
of Mr. Poel’s mind. As if to emphasise the fact that Mr. 
Maclaren is not gigantic, the youth was stationed, 
throughout Samson’s first long speech, on the step 
above him. And throughout all Samson’s speeches, 
the youth stood close to him, but with his back turned to 
him (and presenting to the audience a strongly Semitic 
profile, in order to remind us, in Mr. Poel’s freakish 
way, that Samson was a Jew and that Mr. Maclaren is 
a Gentile). 

This immobile, averted, Semitic companion of 
the giant would in himself have sufficed to wreck 
even an ideal performance. But, as if to leave 
nothing to chance, Mr. Poel had contrived a yet more 
devastatingly ludicrous effect in the management of 
the Chorus. Samson appeared through an entrance 
at the side of the stage. One would have supposed 
that the Chorus would appear through this or some 
adjacent entrance. But trust Mr. Poel to have an ace 
up his sleeve! The theatre in Burlington House, as 
perhaps you know, is a semicircular one, with about 
twelve steep tiers of seats rising one above another. 
These tiers are divided by gangways, for people to pass 
down to their seats; and at the top of these gangways 
are the entrances to the theatre. After Samson’s first 
speech our attention was attracted by a weird twittering 
noise at one of the entrances. The twitter developed 
into a murmur of feminine voices. Are the militant Suf- 
fragists upon us? we wondered, gazing up towards the 
door. A score of vaguely Phrygian figures came in view, 
and began to pick their way (very slowly, for fear of 
tripping up) down the steep gangway, ululating all 
the while, in our midst; and then. the magnitude of 
Mr. Poel’s inspiration dawned on us: here was the 
Chorus of the play! Of course, there could be 
no archaeological reason for this mode of entry. 
Aesthetically, of course, there could be no reason for it, 
since it must obviously destroy all aesthetic illusion, 
and send us all into paroxysms of internal laughter. 
So delighted was Mr. Poel at his joke that he repeated 
it till it grew just a little stale. Dalila came on by the 
door at the side of the stage, presumably because her 
hoop would have stuck in the gangway. But Manoa 
came down the gangway in fine style, and then up it 
again, as soon as his scene was ‘over; and so did 
Harapha. Mr. Lionel Braham, who played the latter, 
is a man of truly gigantic proportions, and had 
assumed an incredibly fe-fi-fo-fum: demeanour, so that 
Harapha’s refusal to tackle Samson was one of the 
crowning absurdities of an absurd evening. The poor 
ladies of the Chorus, cramped and huddled together, 
failed to give the grace of audibility to the words they 
had to utter. But one of the two or three men of the 
Chorus seemed to be thoroughly enjoying his evening, 
and gave an elaborate character sketch of a rural dotard, 
somewhat in the manner of Mr, Chevalier. 
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TWO SINGERS AND A COMPOSER. 
By Fitson Younc. 


Yaa late Aristide Cavaillé-Coll, when engaged on 
the construction of one of his incomparable organs, 
used to spend hours in the building for which the instru- 
ment was intended making experiments with a small 
pipe connected with a bellows. By continual alteration 
of the length and scale of the pipe and the proportions of 
’’, beard ’’, and ‘‘ mouth to each other and to 
the diameter of the pipe, he ultimately arrived at what he 
called the ut of the building—in other words, at a tone 
to which its atmospheric content most sensitively re- 
sponded. All the thousands of other pipes in the organ 
were constructed in a definite proportion to this pipe, so 
that when they came to be rounded in chorus, although 
they differed in pitch, scale, volume and colour of tone, 
they set up symmetrical and concentric sound vibrations 
which one might describe as the acoustic soul of the 
building. The vibrations from the highest and smallest 
as well as from the largest and deepest pipes spread 
themselves equally throughout the space to be filled, and 
a great building will thrill to the softest chord on one 
of his reedy gambas as responsively as to the harmonic 
thunder of his bourdons and flutes and diapasons. 

What Cavaillé-Coll did laboriously with pipe and 
bellows, every singer ought to do instinctively with lungs 
and thorax. It is one of the secrets of success in public 
speaking or singing, for it is of little use to be‘on good 
terms with your audience if you have not established an 
understanding also with the building. Madame Blanche 
Marchesi, who gave a most interesting historical recital 
of songs at Bechstein Hall the other day, has this secret : 
the voice she produces in a vast building is quite different, 
and properly different, from the voice she uses in a room 
or small hall. Hence everything she does is in propor- 
tion ; the scale is always right; and although she has 
some qualities which fight against success (among them 
the dangerous possession of a keener sense of humour 
than any concert audience can boast), she is always 
triumphant. What she intends to do she does, and does 
with easy mastery ; her little tones, her big tones, her 
very curious but effective nasal tones, her defiant tones 
(which she sometimes gets merely by opening her eyes 
very wide), her creepy-creepy tones, her childish tones, 
her tragic tones, and those magnificent final cadences 
in one long breath to which she imparts such a splendid 
dignity, all make an effect which they could not make 
separately because she co-ordinates them with each other 
and with the building. In a word, she finds the acoustic 
ut of the building, and the spiritual ut of her audience. 

Mrs. George Swinton, who in the same place, and 
assisted by M. Gabriel Fauré, Miss Hilda Foster, and 
Messrs. Gervase Elwes and Henry Rabke, gave on 
Saturday week a recital consisting chiefly of M. 
Fauré’s songs, has an artistic personality that has some 
curious points of resemblance and contrast with that of 
Madame Marchesi. Mrs. Swinton is a cultivated woman 
of the world who has become an artist; Madame 
Marchesi, one would say, is an artist who has become 
a cultivated woman of the world. Their artistic pil- 
grimages are being made in quite different directions, 
although for the moment their paths seem to cross ; Mrs. 
Swinton, whether she knows it or not, moving inevitably 
to the dramatic pole, and Madame Marchesi, for all her 
pretty tricks and manners, back to the contemplative 
and philosophic. Madame Marchesi has mastered her 
medium ; Mrs. Swinton, who has in her greater possi- 
bilities, has not mastered hers. In the two or three 
years in which she has been appearing as a professional 
singer she has learned a great deal, but she has not yet 
learned the secret of Cavaillé-Coll. As she sings in a 
drawing-room so she sings in a concert-hall, and her 
effects are out of scale with each other. In so far as 
they depend on emotional understanding, and the 
spiritual control of the voice, they touch that rare, high 


‘excellence the achievement of which divides the best from 


the second best ; but where they depend on the physical 
business of producing certain noises in the chest and 
emitting them from the mouth so that the atmosphere 


of a building shall vibrate in a certain way, they are 
not always successful. No one who heard her sing 
Fauré’s beautiful ‘‘ Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye ”’ 
ought ever to forget it; there was the delicious 
rapprochement between poet and composer and singer 
and the heart-catching association of gaiety and melan- 
choly, like the colour and scent of hawthorn, that make 
a rare, memorable moment in art or in life. But in 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ The Dnieper ’’ there was complete 
absence of effect, and it made a flat ending to a pro- 
foundly interesting concert. It was obvious that Mrs. 
Swinton knew how to sing the song, yet she did not know 
how to make it sound as she intended it should ; and that 
is an equally important part of the artist’s business. 
Again, both Madame Marchesi and Mrs. Swinton are 
what is vulgarly called dramatic singers ; but how dif- 
ferent in method and result! Madame Marchesi has at 
her finger-tips the technique of platform drama; one 
would miss half one’s enjoyment of her art if one could 
not see her face. She is infectious ; when she smiles, one 
smiles also ; she can make her voice seem to laugh while 
she is holding one steady note; she can close her eyes 
and send her voice to sleep, and you very nearly with it; 
and she positively frightened me in ‘‘ Der Erlkénig ”’, 
so that I was terrified at the encore lest she should sing 
it again ; and who that had a heart could help it aching 
at her singing of ‘‘ Immer leiser’’? Yet she con- 
tinually steps near the borders of exaggeration and 
failure—as in Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds ”’, 
where her sheer wit alone saved from the grotesque a 
performance in which the musical interest was sacrificed 
to a certain humour which she discovered in the words. 
Mrs. Swinton, on the other hand, does not understand 
the platform scale of things so well; she turns it into a 
stage, and makes one feel the want of costume, scenery, 
acting. For she knows she must not act on the little 
platform of Bechstein Hall, and is in bonds all the time. 
You feel that, with her extraordinary grip of the dramatic 
emotion in art, she finds a merely vocal expression in- 
sufficient, and the little platform tricks are of no use to 
her. So she stands with a statuesque and exaggerated 
immobility, for fear she should let herself go—an 
emotional dramatic volcano with a rare, deep-running 
vein of intellect that would make for tremendous power 
on the operatic stage. She may have no knowledge of 
the technique of acting, but I venture to say that the 
true place for her art, if it is to have its full realisation, 
is the modern opera stage—and, of course, chiefly the 
Wagnerian stage. She has already, in these two or three 
years, outgrown the concert platform without having 
(fortunately for herself) attracted the attention of the 
ballad-concert public, and if there is to be any further 
development it must be in the more heroic world of the 
opera stage. She has the presence, the physique neces- 
sary ; she is in the full tide of youthful maturity ; and I 
have no hesitation in predicting a very remarkable suc- 
cess for her in the difficult art of opera. If it be objected 
that there are hardly any great parts suitable for her 
voice, I say that it is high time that the mere matter of 
pitch should not be allowed to rob the opera stage of the 
best voices and actors. If the art of opera is to be kept 
abreast of other arts, and kept alive at all, it must not be 
cramped by tradition ; and the whole matter of staging 
Wagnerian opera, as well as the—yes, the revising of 
it, as Wagner would revise and re-stage it if he were 
alive now—will have to be gone into one of these days. 
And if I were a Hofoperndirektor with a Government 
subsidy, one of the first things I would do would be to 
transpose the second act of ‘‘ Tristan ’’ a tone lower, 
and hear Mrs. Swinton and some first-rate singer with a 
high baritone voice perform it. But that is a large sub- 
ject—too large to be dealt with in a parenthesis. 
Monsieur Fauré—one must say a word of Monsieur 
Fauré, the charming, venerable figure sitting modestly 
at the Bechstein accompanying his own songs with such 
evident pride and pleasure and appreciation of the way 
they were sung. His is such a delicate muse, and such a 
beautiful one, with always that vein of sad passion which 
is in its essence sentimental, but which the French spirit 
presents to us everywhere with a dignity almost elegiac. 
Happy Monsieur Fauré, to write such songs, and to 
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hear them so well sung, and to realise how warmly they 
are appreciated ; happy also to hear M. Louis Fleury and 
his Arcadian flute, the sweet, dropping notes of which 
were woven so agreeably into the concert. M. Fauré 
and his songs, M. Louis Fleury and his flute, fluting to 
the sad songs of M. Fauré—the cadence of the words 
expresses best our pleasure in the thing itself. 

By their really interesting concerts these three artists— 
M. Fauré, Madame Marchesi, and Mrs. Swinton— 
made the week agreeably memorable. For M. Fauré 
we will wish many more years in which to exercise his 
beautiful art and, we hope, to visit us; for Madame 
Marchesi, who the other day took farewell of us for a 
time, we will wish an abundant supply of that for which 
alone any reasonable artist can go to America ; and for 
Mrs. Swinton, since it seems the only possibility of her 
possibilities being fully realised, the establishment of a 
National Opera. 


MILTON’S LAST POEMS. 
By WALTER RALEIGH. 


‘THE Milton Tercentenary has come and gone; and 

surely never since Milton was born have so many 
of his countrymen conspired to do him honour. They 
have banqueted, made speeches on him, drunk wine to 
his memory, performed his plays, written odes to him, 
read lectures on him. He has been considered in every 
aspect and at every stage of his life on earth ; as a native 
Londoner, a Cambridge undergraduate, a traveller, a 
schoolmaster, a party politician, an historian, a puritan, 
apoet. So large a celebration bears witness, in its way, 
to Milton’s consummate greatness and to the place that 
he has won in the imagination of the English people. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the centenary habit, 
which is growing at so alarming a rate, does not attract 
many worshippers whose business is with the festival 
rather than with that long ascetic discipline which is 
the right introduction to Milton. Many speak of Robin 
Hood, says the proverb, who never shot in his bow. The 
Philistines, ‘‘ with fat regorged of bulls and goats ”’, 
have avenged themselves upon Samson ; they have cele- 
brated his tercentenary. 

Some decent and modest form of chronic ceremonial 
must be invented if these tributes are to become a part 
of our national life. We are rich in great memories ; 
and if this is to be our fashion of dealing with them we 
shall be kept busy during the coming year. In 1509 
Calvin was born ; will Scotland allow the four-hundredth 
anniversary of that great event to pass unhonoured 
by music and dancing? In England we shall have 
Dr. Johnson, Tennyson, Gladstone, Darwin, and Mrs. 
Browning on our hands ; and unless some thrifty form of 
joint commemoration can be devised, a new and heavy 
duty will be laid upon the mayors of towns and upon all 
poets who aspire to the laurel. Then perhaps will come 
the reaction ; the surfeit of centenaries will induce weari- 
ness, and Milton will again be studied only by the few, 
not casually, because he was born in a certain year, but 
habitually, because he still lives and is the gravest teacher 
of the mysteries of our English speech. 

It is difficult not to feel some infelicity in the use 
of these public means to commemorate a poet whose 
most moving appeal was always made in the quiet, to 
the heart and mind. His disciples and lovers do not 
count the years, or frequent memorial places. Like his 
own studious poet, they are to be found 


‘* in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
. . . Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removéd place will fit, 
Where glowing embers, through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ”’. 


That was his latest, as it was his earliest, choice. He 
lived a stormy and troubled life, he led many a forlorn 
hope, and suffered defeat after defeat; yet in the end 
he fortified himself only the more strongly in the citadel 
of his own retired thoughts. ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’, 
especially in its earlier books, bears traces of the time 


when he was planning an assault upon the world and 
the powers of the world; ‘‘ Paradise Regained ’’ and 
‘* Samson Agonistes ’’ scund the note of retreat, and 
bid defiance to the pursuing forces. Politics he put off 
like a garment, and the treasures of philosophy he dis- 
carded like an ornament. The magnificent catalogues 
in his great poems, the visions of the kingdoms of the 
world and of the wonders of Athens, ‘‘ mother of arts 
and eloquence ’’, are a measure of the greatness of his 
renunciation. His dreams and aspirations give its 
splendour to ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’; the lesson that he 
learned from their failure is expressed in its quiet close. 
Readers of Milton have paid much attention to the 
dreams, and have neglected the precepts of the Archangel 
Michael, yet the meaning of Milton is expressed with 
more intensity of conviction in these than in those. For 
consolation he fell back on the patience of the resolvéd 
mind. To know all the stars by name, to enjoy all the 
riches and wield all the power of the world, can add 
nothing to him who has learned the sum of wisdom— 
‘* that suffering for Truth’s sake Is fortitude to highest 
victory ’’. 
What are proffered banquets to him? 


** T can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 
Command a table in this wilderness, 
And call swift flights of Angels ministrant, 
Arrayed in glory, on my cup to attend : 
Why shouldst thou then obtrude this diligence 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find? ”’ 


What though he be doomed to suffering and death ? 


‘* Happen what may, of me expect to hear 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 
Our God, our Law, my nation, or myself ; 
The last of me or no I cannot warrant.”’ 


Whoever it may be that speaks, whether Satan, or 
Adam, or Samson, or the Archangels, or Christ, the 
voice is the same, and is the voice of Milton. We hear 
it first in the speeches of the Lady in ‘‘ Comus ’”’; but 
for suppressed passion and intensity of personal utter- 
ance there is nothing to compare with the great plain 
things of his latest poems. 


‘* Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself ; 
My race of glory run, and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest.’’ 


Milton ‘‘ could not hear with patience any such thing 
when related to him ”’ as that ‘‘ Paradise Regained ”’ 
was held to be inferior to ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’. This is 
not to be wondered at, for in the later poem, as in 
‘* Samson ”’, there is more of Milton’s own feelings and 
beliefs. _He may well have been tired of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ by the time he completed it. The epic machinery 
flags in the later books, and he was doubtless glad to 
turn to themes which put less of a strain upon him, and 
let him speak more of himself and his own meditations. 
The vibration that comes into his voice when he speaks, 
in ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’, of himself, of his blindness, of 
his poetic inspiration and ambition, is heard throughout 
these last poems. In one sense they are more mature 
than ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’: they could not have been com- 
posed by anyone not master of that freer and richer 
style. Their bareness is produced by chastening and 
self-restraint ; the ornament has been stripped off them, 
as it were, and here and there a piece of it, left as if by 
oversight, recalls the old epic magnificence. They are 
naked architecture : the whole stress and weight of the 
situation is felt in every line. No young man could have 
written a sentence of them. Youth, struggling with the 
inexpressiveness of language, seeks for emphasis—the 
strong word in the conspicuous position. But the true 
strength of language lies not in the words; it is felt in 
the thrust and weight of emotion which the words, stand- 
ing in simple order, are strong enough to bear. All is 


still and solemn, as under the vaults of a great cathedral! 
church, yet the sense is burdened by the presence of enor- 
mous forces held in check. Like other great and mature 
writings, these poems are full of irony, which is a kind 
of tragic wit—an eternal comparison of the common 
little modes of speech with the great facts that they 
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stand for. Even if we knew nothing of Milton’s life we 
should be able to divine its main purport in these poems. 
Their quietness is the quietness of one who has chosen 
his ground, and taken his last stand, without hope. He 
has no need of emphasis, or of the high-wrought 
heroisms of language which are employed by those who 
believe that words, after all, may avail to save the situa- 
tion. He looks at what he has to face, and describes it 
in measured language, so that the mere description be- 
comes an act of surpassing courage. The utter sense 
of loneliness and remoteness from human sympathy 
which both poems convey is surely beyond anything of 
the kind in literature. Yet this, too, is calmly treated, 
as an inevitable experience, ordained to man. The 
solemn benediction at the close of ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ”’ 
thrills the reader, like a sunset in the desert. Its beauty 
is hardly to be felt where there is the cheerful clink of 
glasses and the interchange of social compliments. 


A GREAT HOUSE. 
By Epwarp THOMAS. 


7 HERE are parks on both sides of the road, bounded 

by hedges or high brick walls, and the public road 
has all the decorum of a drive. For a mile the very ivy 
which is destined to adorn the goodly wall and spread 
into forms as grand as those at Godstow Nunnery is 
protected by wire netting. Doves croon in the oaks: 
underneath, hazel and birch flicker their new leaves over 
the pools of bluebells. The swallows fly low over every 
tuft of the roadside grass and glance into every bay of 
the wood and then out above the white road, from which 
they rebound suddenly and turn, displaying the white 
rays of their tails. A gateway now and then reveals 
the park. The ground undulates, but is ever smooth. 
It is of the mellow green of late afternoon. Bronzed 
oak woods bound the undulations, and here and there 
a solitary tree stands out on the grass and shows its 
poise and complexity with the added grace of new leaf. 
The cattle graze as on a painted lawn. A woman in a 
white dress goes, indolent and stately, towards the 
rhododendrons and rook-haunted elms. The scene 
appears to have its own sun, mellow and serene, that 
knows not moorland or craggy coast or city. Only a 
thousand years of settled, continuous government, of 
far-reaching laws, of armies and police, of roadmaking, 
of bloody tyranny and tyranny that poisons quietly with- 
out blows, could have wrought earth and sky into such 
a harmony. It is a thing as remote from me here on 
the dusty road as is the green evening sky and all its 
tranquillity of rose and white, and even more so because 
the man in the manor house behind the oaks is a puzzle 
to me, while the sky is always a mystery with which I 
am content. At such an hour the house and lawns and 
trees are more wonderfully fortified by the centuries of 
time than by the walls and gamekeepers. They weave 
an atmosphere about it. We bow the head and reverence 
the labour of time in smoothing the grass, mellowing 
the stone and the manners of the inhabitants, and yet an 
inevitable conflict ensues in the mind between this re- 
spect and the feeling that it is only a respect for surfaces, 
that a thousand years is a heavy price to pay for the 
maturing of park and house and gentleman. 

It is the alien, remote appearance of the house and 
land, serene in the May evening light, which creates this 
reverence in the mind. It is not feudalism or the old 
nobility and gentility that I am bowing down to, but 
only to Nature without me and the dream within me. It 
is certainly not pure envy. Nor yet is it for the same 
reason as made Borrow reflect when he saw the good 
house at the end of an avenue of noble oaks near Llan- 
dovery : 

**. . . Aplain but comfortable gentleman’s seat with 
wings. It looked south down the dale. ‘ With what 
satisfaction I could live in that house ’, said I to myself, 
‘ if backed by a couple of thousands a year. With what 
gravity could I sign a warrant in its library, and with 
what dreamy comfort translate an ode of Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, my tankard of rich ale beside me. I wonder 
whether the proprietor is fond of the old bard and keeps 


goodale. Were 1 an Irishman instead of a Norfolk man 
I would go in and ask him ’ ’’. 

Not if he were a Welshman, either. For I at least 
know that in no other man’s house should I be better 
off than I am, and I lack the confidence to think I could 
make any use of his income. I would as soon envy a 
tramp because he has no possessions or a navvy because 
he walks like a hero as he pushes a heavy trolley before 
him, his loose jacket fitting him as a mane fits a lion, 
To envy a man is to misunderstand him or yourself. 

Nor is it pure admiration. That is what I feel for 
something external that can be described as right, as 
having absolute individuality and inevitableness of form. 
For example, I admire certain groups that are the result 
of what we call chance—an arrangement of fishing-boats 
going out to sea, first one, then at a long interval two 
close together, a fourth a little behind, and then by ones 
and pairs and clusters at different intervals ; or the four 
or five oaks left in a meadow that was once a copse ; or 
the fruit on autumn rime; or sunset clouds that pause 
darkly along the north-west in a way that will never be 
seen again; or of tragic figures at such a moment as 
when Polyxena, among the Grecian youths, gave her 
throat to the dagger of Neoptolemus. 

Those houses are castles in Spain. They are fantastic 
architecture. We have made them out of our spirit stuff 
and have set our souls to roam their corridors and look 
out of their casements upon the sea or the mountains 
or the clouds. It is because they are accessible only to 
the everywhere wandering irresistible and immortal part 
of us that they are beautiful. There is no need for them 
to be large or costly or antique. The poorest house can 
do us a like service. In a town, for example, and in a 
suburb, I have had the same yearning when on a fine, 
still morning of May or June, in streets away from the 
traffic, I have seen through the open windows a cool, 
white-curtained shadowy room and in it a table with 
white cloths and gleaming metal and glass laid thereon, 
and nobody has yet come down to open the letters. It 
all seems to be the work of spirit hands. It is beautiful 
and calm and celestial, and is a profound pleasure— 
tinged by melancholy—to see. It gives a sense of fit- 
ness—for what? For something undivined, imperfectly 
known, guessed at, or hoped for, in ourselves, for a wider 
and less tainted beauty, for a greater grace. Or it may 
not be a house at all, but a hill-top five miles off, up which 
winds a white road in two long loops between a wood 
and the turf. The grass is smooth and warm and bright 
at the summit in the blue noon; or in the horizontal sun- 
beams each stem is lit so that the hill is transmuted into 
a glowing and insubstantial thing ; and then, at noon or 
evening, something in me flies at the sight and desires 
to tread that holy ground. It is an odd world, where 
everything is fleeting yet the soul desires permanence 
even for fancies so unprofitable as this. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘“ROMANIST ” AND “ ROMANISM ”’. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
31 Farm Street W. 14 December 1908. 


Sir,—Mr. Brinckman’s letter, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, seems to imply that we Romanists are a little 
difficile. Perhaps we are; but, after all, our “‘ striving 
for a monopoly of the term ‘ Catholic ’ ’’, if that phrase 
correctly describes the position, is not merely dictated by 
theological animus. We are only clinging to a designa- 
tion endeared by long tradition and freely accorded 
almost everywhere abroad, not only in Latin countries 
but in Germany, Luther having deliberately excluded 
the word ‘‘ Catholic ’’ from the Creed. I confess that 
I do not quite see why Anglicans would be sacrificing 
a principle if they called us by the name we commonly 
bear on the Continent, any more than either Romanists 
or Anglicans sacrifice a principle when they habitually 
refer to the Russian Church as ‘‘ Orthodox ’’. 

However, if ‘‘ Catholic ’’, tout court, be out of the 
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question, I may confess my own personal preference 
for ‘‘ Romanist ’’. ‘‘ Roman ’’, owing perhaps to its 
association with jocose conversational references to 
“holy Romans ’’, never sounds to me quite serious. 
“Roman Catholic ’’ smacks of penal legislation (one 
remembers the ‘‘ Roman Catholic dissenters ’’ of the 
eighteenth century), and, as the Bishop of Carlisle re- 
marked not long ago in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal ”’ 
(January 1908), it is in any case a contradiction in terms. 
The compilers of the ‘‘ British Museum Catalogue ”’ 
when engaged recently in the delicate task of recasting 
the heading ‘‘ Liturgies ’’ took refuge in the compro- 
mise of describing the old Use of Sarum as a branch 
of ‘‘ the Latin rite’’. Following this analogy, one 
might say ‘‘ Latin Catholics ’’, but I am afraid that that | 
would be understood to mean Catholics of Latin race. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HERBERT TuurstTon S.J. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RELIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
New Club, Cheltenham, 11 December 1908. 


Str,—With reference to your article ‘‘ The Romance 
of a Relic’ in this week’s SaturDay you do 
not appear to be aware that there is now in the British 
Museum the Gold George given by the King on the 
scaffold to Juxon. 

My ancestor married Juxon’s niece and the medal was 
sold by my late relative, the Rev. James Commeline, 
about the year 1830, and was acquired by the British 
Museum in 1891 or 1892 at the price of about £680—a 
record price at that time, I believe, for a medal. The 
purchase caused considerable interest, and the “‘ Illus- 
trated London News ”’, among other papers, published 
a long account of the career of the medal. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. E. Comme tine, Colonel (late) R.E. 


VERMINOUS DWELLINGS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
16 December 1908. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to endorse the views ex-. 
pressed by your correspondent, Mr. A. E. Moore, with 
regard to the potentialities of vermin as carriers of 
disease, and as to the urgent need for active measures 
for their extirpation? This latter may appear, and 
doubtless is, a stupendous undertaking, but the improve- | 
ment, even in a relatively small degree, of the appalling 
conditions obtaining in many of the slum dwellings, and - 
even in those of a somewhat better class, would be 
attended with such far-reaching moral and physical 
benefit as to render thegindertaking worthy of the most 
untiring efforts. As some indication of those conditions, 
I may perhaps refer to a paper read by Dr. Phincas S. | 
Abraham, London County Council Medical Staff, at the | 
second International Congress on School Hygiene. In_ 
that paper Dr. Abraham said that the examination of the 
heads of a large number of children in two London Board | 
schools, carried out by himself in conjunction with Dr. | 
Alder Smith, showed that only 2 per cent. of the girls’ 
heads were free from pediculi or their ova. Dr. Abraham | 
went on to say that while he did not think that at that time | 
(August 1907) the proportion of infected heads was quite | 
so great, at the same time he was sure that a very large | 
number of the children attending the metropolitan 
elementary schools were so infected. 

In this connexion, a paper which appeared in the 
“‘ Sanitary Record ’’ of 23 May 1907 contains some in- | 
teresting details of the methods employed by the various | 
municipal authorities of dealing with this trouble, and 
among these methods is one which might be of value in 
cleansing verminous houses. In Lambeth, according 
to the article in question, the children’s heads are treated 
with a disinfectant solution, which is also used for 
destroying the pulex and pediculi on the floors. The 


use of a liquid of this nature for spraying vermin-infested 
dwellings has much to recommend it as compared with 
fumigation, the method of destruction commonly 


employed. Fumigation to be effective requires condi- 


tions somewhat too exacting to be readily practicable, 
especially when the apartment to be so treated is, as must 
often be the case, the sole dwelling-place of a whole 
family. A liquid spray, on the other hand, may practically 
be applied to a room and the contents thereof as it stands, 
and the only conditions required for efficiency are that 
the spray shall be thoroughly applied to every square 
inch of that apartment. This argument is, of course, 
based on the assumption that the liquid used be an 
efficient pulicide; without this condition the operation 
would be a farce. 

At the present juncture it is unnecessary to consider 
in detail how the work of vermin destruction is to be 
carried out; but it has been suggested that some of the 
unemployed might be given work in this direction, and 
if this suggestion be adopted it seems to me that the 
method to which I have alluded would present fewer dif- 
ficulties than any other with which I am acquainted. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M.D. 


THE CONSUMER’S CLAIM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
- 15 December 1908. 

Sir,—Your notes on the Eight Hours (Miners) Bill 
raise economic points which it is to be feared have not 
been brought out as strongly as the occasion demands. 
There is too much talk of sympathy with the miner and 
too little talk of the claims of the general public. That 
the price of coal will go up is inevitable: it will go up 
in the interests of the healthy and not badly paid miner 
at the expense of thousands of people who find it diffi- 
cult enough as it is to buy a miserable pound or two 
of coal. Nothing could throw a stronger light than does 
this Bill on the pretence of considering the consumer 
which led to the abandonment of a coal duty that hurt 
nobody whilst it brought substantial sums to the 
Exchequer. 

The consumer is not considered now, because he has 
not the same powerful means of forcing his claims on the 
Government that the miner has. The Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill is a political job which ought to provide the 
tariff-reformer with a new weapon. It must have un- 
fortunate consequences for manufacturers, and at a time 
when trade is bad it will make trade worse. It will 
prove to the consumer that he is an object of concern 
to your free-trader only when his vote is likely to carry 
preponderant weight. The further embarrassment of 
trade must mean more additions to the ranks of the un- 
employed, and the less employment the less the chances 
of being able to buy coal. 

Whilst therefore the consumer must suffer, the possi- 
bility is that the measure may react on the miners them- 
selves. They will not take smaller wages, of course, 
however reduced the output may be : to propose smaller 
wages would be to settle the chances of the Bill; but 
many masters may be compelled to shut down in order 
to avoid actual loss, and the miner who is anxious to 
work only eight hours a day may then go in search of 
work which will keep him going eight hours. This con- 
stant interference cannot go on under “‘ free ”’ conditions 
without spoiling the whole business of the country, and 
the only satisfaction I can derive from the measure is the 
belief that it will bring us a long step nearer essential 
changes in our economic and fiscal system. 

Yours, &c., 
OBSERVER. 


THE LAWS OF BRIDGE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Gourock, 3 December 1908. 


Sir,—Would it not be wise to follow the example of 
the New York Whist Club and revise the laws which, in 
their obscurity, are so fruitful a source of confusion to 
the bridge-player in Britain? The necessity for their 
revision will scarcely be denied. Law 63, quoted by Mr. 
W. Dalton, is not singular; there are others in even 
more urgent need of reconstruction. These may be 
understood by those who assumed the task of drafting 
them, but to those not in the secret of their cryptic 
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meaning they are quite inscrutable. According to one 
law, for instance, if the dealer lead out of turn, either 
from his own hand or from dummy, he may not rectify 
his error after the second hand has played ; while, accord- 
ing to another, should any player lead out of turn, his 
mistake must be repaired if discovered before the fourth 
player has placed his card on the table. The conflict 
between these two laws is obvious, and their reconcilia- 
tion presents a problem which is, to me at least, alto- 
gether insoluble. 

When the laws of bridge are under consideration it 
would be well to eliminate from them the one or two 
grammatical inaccuracies by which they are disfigured. 

Yours 


THE DERIVATION OF ‘“ BRIDGE ”’, 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In ‘ Saturday’ Bridge it is said that the 
word “‘ Biritch ’’—the title of the unique treatise in the 
British Museum, and the source of the word ‘‘ Bridge ”’ 
as the English designation of the game—is not found in 
Russian dictionaries. This statement requires recon- 
sideration. 

In all large Russian dictionaries there occurs a word 
which may be transliterated ‘‘ biryuch’’. The ‘‘ yu”’ 
represents the vowel ‘‘ u ’’ palatalised, and may roughly 
be pronounced like the English word ‘‘ you ”’ ; the ‘‘ ch”’ 
is pronounced as in ‘‘ church ”’. This palatalised vowel is 
the recognised equivalent in Russian of the German “‘ ii ”’ 
and the French ‘‘u’’. And so, if the Russian word 
were transferred into the German language, it would be 
given as “ biriitsch ”’, and if into French, as “‘ birutche ’’. 
It must be admitted that the word “‘ Biritch ”’ has not 
come direct from the Russian word, else it would rather 
have taken the form “‘ birutch ”’ ; but the form “‘ biritch ”’ 
is intelligible if we take it as coming through the French 
transliteration. 

The Russian word means a herald, a public crier ; 
with the passing of these functionaries it has now fallen 
into desuetude. But it was without doubt a good desig- 
nation for this game, pointing to the characteristic 
feature of the game—namely, the declaration. We can 
imagine Russian society in Constantinople, which ruled 

social life there in the ’sixties of last century, coming upon 
this Levantine game, taking to it, and possibly modifying 
it somewhat, and giving it a name from their own lan- 
guage to express the characteristic of it which appealed 
most strongly to them. Each player in turn is the de- 
clarer of trumps ; they called the game “‘ biryuch ’’—the 
declarer. Yours, 


ANGLO-RusSIAN. 


CHRISTMAS TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I notice that Mr. Burns in his speech at the 
dinner in honour of that great Progressive luminary, Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, said that no Traffic Board was needed. 
Does Mr. Burns have to contend with the tide of Christ- 
mas shop-gazers and marketers which surges through 
Oxford Street and Regent Street for a whole fortnight 
before Christmas? If he had to fight his way through 
this crowd to get to and from his daily work, I doubt his 
being so well pleased with the L.C.C. as a traffic 
authority. He would probably begin to think a Traffic 
Board ad hoc might not be a bad thing. Christmas no 
doubt is a time of festivity, when the children are supreme 
and so forth. But some of us have to get about all the 
same. We have to work, and cannot be children if we 
would. Something ought to be done to make these 
West End streets passable at more than a funeral pace 
even at Christmas-time. Take a taxi and you are 
blocked by an omnibus, sometimes broken down. You 
get out and walk, and find your passage barred by a 
solid’ wall of women, five or six deep, the front rank 
nose flat on the shop windows. It is pleasant to see 
people enjoying themselves no doubt ; but a few inches of 
‘space at least might be left for 

A West Enp Worker. 


REVIEWS. 
OF BATTLES LONG AGO. 


“The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle, 
1811— 1864." By John Martineau. London: 
Murray. 1908. 12s. net. 


“The Panmure Papers.” By Sir George Douglas and 
Sir George D. Ramsay. 2 vols. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1908. 24s. net. 


WE thought we had done with the Peelites; but 
we had forgotten Lord Lincoln, a much-trusted, 
though not a prominent or particularly able, member 
of that small band of discontented statesmen. We sup- 
pose we may say that this Life of the fifth Duke of News 
castle is positively the last Peelite memoir, and it is 
in many ways the best that has been written. Mr. John 
Martineau differs from the biographers of Aberdeen, 
Herbert, Graham, Peel, and Gladstone in that he does 
not conceive himself obliged to make the Duke of New- 
castle a hero; and if he sets down nought in malice, 
so does he extenuate nothing. It seems to us to be an 
impartial and accurate account of the part played by 
the Duke of Newcastle as Secretary for War and by 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, told in a good literary 
style, clear, correct, animated, and with a saving sense 
of humour. Mr. Martineau is a partisan in this sense, 
that he takes Kinglake’s view of the culpability of the 
Aberdeen Ministry in going to war, and of their in- 
famous and cowardly behaviour to Lord Raglan. 
Having read all the lives of all the Peelites, we agree 
with Kinglake and Mr. Martineau. 

Despite his vehement opposition to the Reform Bill, the 
fourth Duke of Newcastle was sufficiently powerful and 
respected—popular he could not have been—to secure the 
return of his son, Lord Lincoln, for South Nottingham- 
shire in the General Election of 1832. Lincoln had been 
at Eton and Christ Church with Gladstone, whom he 
induced his father to put in for the borough of 
-Newark at the same time. For fourteen years Lord 
Lincoln held the seat without a contest. But when, in 
1846, Sir Robert Peel became a convert to Free Trade 
and reconstructed his Government, he made Gladstone 
Secretary for the Colonies, and Lincoln Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. This necessitated re-election in both cases. 
Gladstone had the good taste and the good sense to ask 
the Duke of Newcastle whether he wished to replace him 
by a Protectionist at Newark, and, on receiving an 
affirmative answer, did not stand. Lord Lincoln was 
guilty of the folly and the bad taste of contesting South 
Nottinghamshire against his father’s candidate, for the 
stern old Duke would not speak to his son as a Cobdenite. 
Lincoln’s father-in-law, the Duke of Hamilton, told him 
that instead of opposing his father he ought to fall on 
his knees and ask his blessing, at the same time affec- 
tionately but inconsistently offering to back his bill for 
41,000. Lincoln was handsomely beaten by the ducal 
nominee, and had it not been for the Kirkcaldy boroughs 
—Scotland is ever the refuge of unseated politicians— 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, like his 
friend the Colonial Secretary, would have been without 
a seat. Lincoln’s tenure of office, however, only lasted 
six months, for the Protectionists joined with the 
sition in voting against Peel’s Coercion Bill; and in the 
General Election of 1847 Lincoln did not stand. In 1849 
he went for a tour in the East in his yacht, divorced his 
wife, and was reconciled to his father just before the 
Duke’s death in 1851. Mr. Martineau has given us a 
powerful and sympathetic sketch of the fourth Duke of 
Newcastle, a lonely and eccentric character, who, 
amongst cther follies, bought land to the amount of 
£450,000 with borrowed money! Stupid and obstinate 
as the old Duke was, Lord Lincoln’s behaviour to him was 
heartless and unbecoming, and discovered a bottom of 
conceit for which there was no justification. 

When Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition Cabinet was formed 
in 1853, the Duke of Newcastle was made Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, the two offices being 
then joined! The one act of statesmanship for which 


the fifth Duke of Newcastle deserves to live in history 
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was his peremptory decision to send no more convicts 
to Australia and Van Diemen’s Land. As for the 
Crimean War, it is so long since Kinglake’s history was 
published, and so few of the present generation have 
read it, that it is well to have some part of the tale told 
over again by so incisive a writer as Mr. John Martineau. 
It is well, for instance, to be reminded of the celebrated 
scene at Pembroke Lodge in Richmond Park, when on 
a hot July evening, after dinner, the Duke of Newcastle 
read to a sleeping Cabinet the fateful despatch, instruct- 
ing Lord Raglan to land upon the Crimean peninsula. 
Mr. Martineau, with a scrupulosity of conscience too 
rare in historians, suggests that the slumber did not 
matter so very much, as the despatch was probably only 
the final draft of what had previously been agreed. 
Nevertheless, the Cabinet Ministers were, with one or 
two exceptions, asleep ; and the despatch did decide the 
fate of thousands of brave soldiers, and did cost over a 
hundred millions of money. Lord Raglan and Admiral 
Dundas plainly told the Aberdeen Government that they 
knew nothing of the geography of the Crimea, nor of the 
‘enemy’s resources or numbers on the spot. As usual, 
some busybodies in Pall Mall said that Raglan and 
Dundas were fools, or worse, that the enemy’s numbers 
had been absurdly exaggerated, &c., &c. Against the 
strong and plainly expressed opinions of the General 
and the Admiral, the Ministers ordered the descent upon 
the Crimea to be made; and, when things went wrong, 
owing to unpreparedness and insufficiency of troops, 
they had the incredible baseness to listen to the lying 
gossip of newspaper correspondents and “‘ grousing ”’ 
colonels, and to join in the hue and cry against the illus- 
trious victims of their own mistakes. It passes our com- 
prehension how an English nobleman could have set his 
signature to the pettish and unworthy despatches which 
the Duke of Newcastle addressed to Lord Raglan on the 
conduct of the war. Billy Russell and the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
might be forgiven ; journalists will act after their kind; 
and they did some good in exposing real abuses. But 
there is no such excuse for the Duke of Newcastle, of 
whom the only favourable thing to be said is that, when 
the storm broke over Roebuck’s Committee, he took his 
punishment like a gentleman, and did not, like Lord 
John Russell, run away. 

This brings us to the celebrated despatch addressed by 
Lord Panmure, who succeeded the Duke of Newcastle 
in Palmerston’s Government, to Lord Raglan, and the 
equally famous reply. Lord Panmure was a better man 
than his predecessor, more genial, with a clearer head 
and cooler temper. The despatch of 5 February 1855 
was certainly a comprehensive indictment of Lord 
Raglan’s conduct of the war, for which there was some 
foundation of fact. Lord Raglan was too old for the 
‘task imposed upon him, a task in which success was 
impossible, but in which a younger man might have 
avoided some of the failures of a weary veteran, who 
had learned his business in the Peninsular War. Lord 
Raglan’s reply is unexceptionable in style : indeed it is 
a model of dignified and pathetic eloquence, though in 
substance it amounts to little more than this: ‘‘ I am a 
gentleman, and I have served under Wellington ’’. On 
one head only did Lord Raglan score. The amount of 
correspondence, written by his own hand, demanded of 
him by the Secretary of State and the Queen was such 
as would nowadays be written by three or four sub- 
ordinates. To command the British, Turkish, and Sar- 
dinian troops, to work with the French marshal, to 
supply the Government with speeches and the news- 
papers with copy, to satisfy the insatiable appetite of 
the Queen and the Prince Consort for news—this was 
a task beyond the powers of any man, and Lord Raglan’s 
death a few months after the despatch closed a most 
unhappy transaction. The appointment of General 
Simpson as his successor was a mistake. Simpson was 
also too old, and was a Scotchman of the obsequious 
type, without brains or strength of character In his 


despatches he ‘‘ boos an’ boos ”’, like Sir Pertinax Mac- 
Sycophant in the play, to his Lordship at the War Office. 
Codrington, who succeeded him, took a much higher 
line in his letters to Lord Panmure; but as the war 
was practically over when he took command, it is im- 


possible to say whether his promotion over the head of 
Sir Colin Campbell was or was not justified. We are 
indebted to Sir George Douglas and Sir George Ramsay 
for a most valuable and interesting book; but they 
would have done better if they had reduced its dimen- 
sions by omitting about half of the letters, many of which 
are purely formal. <A fact is not interesting merely 
because it is a fact. An experienced editor selects and 
suppresses with an eye to literary effect. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S AFRICAN EXCURSION. 


“My African Journey.” By the Right Hon. Winston 
Spencer Churchill M.P. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1908. 5s. net. 


R. CHURCHILL’S new book is a delightful literary 
performance, a tribute to British imperial achieve- 
ment in savage lands, a statesmanlike forecast of the 
needs of the immediate future, and a monument to 
Churchillian self-sufficiency. The title shows the 
character of the work. Mr. Churchill says he views these 
letters with a modest eye. Modesty is an unwonted trait 
in the author, and if he had not referred to its existence 
we might not have detected it even now. It is ‘“‘ My 
African Journey ’’—not ‘‘ Our African Journey ’’ or 
‘** An African Journey ’’—one might even have expected 
the ‘‘ my ”’ to be printed in the italics for which Mr. 
Churchill has a weakness. There is an ‘‘ alone-I-did-it ’’ 
air about the book which seems to make any reference to 
a mere companion or any other authority supererogatory. 
That he had companions we learn chiefly from the photo- 
graphs. Hardly a word in two hundred odd pages sug- 
gests that this African journey—the wilderness and 
jungle south of Gondokoro apart—might have been 
something very different from what it was had such men 
as Knapf and Burton, Speke and Stanley, Lugard and 
a hundred others not prepared the way for civilisation— 
and Mr. Churchill. But what else would you expect 
from an Under-Secretary who voyages by imperial 
cruiser, receives deputations, like the great man he is, 
at the port of disembarkation, and is met en prince by 
native chiefs whenever his coming has been properly 
proclaimed? And who can doubt his prowess as sports- 
man? The garish cover of the book shows him stand- 
ing beside the monster rhinoceros that fell to his repeat- 
ing rifle after a thrilling moment during which it was 
just pessible the Empire might have lost the man of 
the future. Even the African lion seems to have been 
duly impressed by Mr. Churchill’s visit. At any 
rate, he was rather more retiring than usual, per- 
haps on the principle that lions do not like to be 
hunted by lions, and Mr. Churchill speaks of him as a 
cowardly and wicked animal. Captain Wilson brought 
down a lion during the Under-Secretary’s temporary 
absence at Embo, and Mr. Churchill had to be content 
with wart-hogs. As a lion hunt-and-kill is the height of 
East African hospitality, Mr. Churchill’s hosts at the 
Thika camp must have been sick indeed at his going 
away without the standard trophy. 

More than thirty years ago Stanley in Uganda ex- 
claimed in his impulsive way, ‘‘ Oh, for the hour when 
a band of philanthropic capitalists shall vow to rescue 
this beautiful land!’’ What a land it is, with its 
rich soil, its fine foliage, its extraordinary climate, its 
economic possibilities, and how much has already been 
done to utilise it by what Mr. Churchill calls scientific 
civilisation, is vividly illustrated in these glowing chap- 
ters. In the Highlands of East Africa he confesses to a 
sensation of earth-hunger for the first time in his life. 
When he reaches Uganda he simply goes into ecstasies. 
‘* The East African Protectorate is a country of the 
highest interest to the colonist, the traveller, or the 
sportsman. But the kingdom of Uganda is a fairy tale. 
You climp up a railway instead of a beanstalk, and at 
the end is a wonderful new world.’”” Everything in 
Uganda impresses the newcomer—the imperial authority 
upheld by a handful of officials, the dignity and sim- 
plicity of the people, the beauty of the country, with 
its blossoms and its butterflies, the soft Riviera-like 
atmosphere. Yet this fairy land is not all it seems. 
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Europeans do not thrive there, and the tsetse-fly, the 
spirillum tick, and other pests have challenged scientific 
civilisation itself. Sleeping sickness has been the 
scourge of Uganda in the last five or six years, and in a 
fine chapter Mr. Churchill explains the efforts of Govern- 
ment to cope with the plague. There is, he says, “‘ a 
sacred duty imposed upon Great Britain to enter the lists 
in person and to shield this trustful, docile, intelligent 
Baganda race from dangers which, whatever their cause, 
have synchronised with our arrival in their midst ’’, and 
he has confidence that John Bull will prove himself really 
master in this ‘‘ curious garden of sunshine and deadly 
nightshade 

Many and diverse are the problems which Great Britain 
has to solve in East Africa, problems of empire, of race, 
of commerce. No part of East Africa probably will ever 
be a white man’s country, though the white man has 
assumed there ‘‘ a grave and inalienable responsibility ”’. 
The Powers which have partitioned Africa territorially 
have now to set their wits to work to partition it econo- 
mically ; in the process, so far as the British sections of 
the country are concerned, the interests of the aboriginal, 
of the Indian who has done most to show the possibilities 
of the land, and the white man who has brought his 
science and his strong arm to bear have to be recon- 
ciled. Nowhere have we seen the problem stated more 
forcibly or more impartially than in half a dozen pages 
of this book. Mr. Churchill’s final message is : Con- 
centrate on Uganda. Little has been spent on the Pro- 
tectorate, but it ‘‘ is alive by itself ’’ ; cotton of the best 
quality can be grown and “‘ cotton alone should make 
the future of Uganda ’’. It is only one of many tropical 
products which the soil will grow in profusion. The 
immediate necessity is a railway from the Victoria to 
the Albert Nyanza. The Uganda railway is not a 
Uganda railway at all: it stops short at the lake which 
divides Uganda from the East African Protectorate. The 
necessary line on the other side might be built for, say, 
a million sterling, and should not for long be an imperial 
burden. Seven years ago it was positively stated to be 
hopeless to expect the Uganda railway to earn interest, 
particularly as it had cost twice the original estimate 
to build : to-day, Mr. Churchill says, it is paying its way 
and beginning to yield a small profit. This should 
encourage support for the new line which he advocates : 
a line which would do much for itself and bring 
much new traffic to the existing railway. Such a 
scheme outlined in an official report might be pigeon- 
holed indefinitely : in a popular book it may more readily 
fix public and official attention, and so give a practical 
as well as a personal and picturesque side to Mr. 
Churchill’s African excursion. 


A GREAT HEADMASTER. 


“William Haig Brown of Charterhouse.” Written by 
some of his Pupils, and Edited by his Son, Harold 
E. Haig Brown. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A that Charterhouse lost in William Haig Brown 

only Ckarterhouse can know, and for the larger 
world it may be that his work is monument enough. 
And yet though the work stands, the labour by which 
he wrought it is of the past; the barriers that faced 
him have been long thrown down, the road that he cut 
has long run clear ahead, and in the splendour of the 
achievement it is easy to forget its cost. Dr. Haig 
Brown found Charterhouse confined within the heart of 
London, falling fast from prosperity. He left it crown- 
ing a Surrey hill, one among the first schools of England. 
The bare fact is enough. But to look back into the 
years in which the work was planned and done, to see the 
opposition, friendly and hostile, that withstood it, the 
ties that had to be loosed or broken, the inertia and pre- 
judice to be overcome, to see even the technical diffi- 
culties of the removal and the little disappointments 
which came at every step to discourage and obstruct—to 
see all this and to know that one man’s energy and 
‘driving power carried the work through eight laborious 


years to a triumphant end is to marvel again at what a 
single human will has power in this world to effect. It 
was one of the small feats of those wonderful years that 
in the space of twenty minutes Haig Brown converted 
Mr. Gladstone from strong hostility to the Bill which 
was to grant removal powers, to enthusiastic and 
vigorous support. But the work needed more than a 
strong hand. It needed that gentleness and delicacy of 
touch which is found with strength of the highest kind ; 
it needed a man of fine perceptions, of sympathy, of 
imagination, of large human wisdom. To remove an 
ancient foundation from its historic site, where a 
thousand old memories and loved traditions hold it 
bound, must always be a task supremely difficult ; and in 
the case of Charterhouse, even at that moment made 
more sacred by the touch of Thackeray—the ‘‘ Grey 
Friars ’’ whence little Pendennis had gone white-faced 
to his father’s death, where Colonel Newcome had 
answered his last ‘‘ Adsum ”’ as it seemed but now— 
many a strong man would have feared to touch a thing 
so hallowed, or, caring nothing, would have cut away 
with rough hand old roots going deep into the past. It 
was Haig Brown’s triumph that when Charterhouse re- 
newed its youth upon the Surrey hills the loyalty of all 
within the Carthusian brotherhood went with it, and 
the good hope and the good will of all without. For the 
link with the past was never broken. Charterhouse in 
Surrey was the old Charterhouse of Sutton’s foundation, 
but renewed, refreshed, revivified, set, as the founder 
himself wished that it should be, in clean sunshine and 
wide, clear air. Continuity with a loved and worthy 
past was the first aim of Haig Brown’s rule at 
Godalming. Old names, old customs were retained, and 
though a Public School Commission compelled some 
deep-going changes in the school’s self-government and 
constitution, the spirit of the old school was the spirit 
which inspired the new, and the giant figures of the past 
received no less homage and ne more distant from the 
new Domus than from the old. 

When Charterhouse assembled for the first time at 
Godalming in the June of 1872, it numbered one hundred 
and thirty boys. Within five years the numbers had 
reached five hundred, and there Haig Brown said that 
expansion should stop. He might have doubled the 
figure, but he believed that a headmaster should be a 
personal friend of every individual boy, and more than 
five hundred he would not trust himself to know. For 
most men it would have been twice too many, but there 
was not one boy of whom Haig Brown did not know 
house and form, excellencies and failings, vulnerable 
points and besetting sins. His memory for such matters 
was portentous, and so shrewd was his insight into the 
natures of his boys that no sudden development of 
character seemed to find him unprepared. Of the diffi- 
cult art of school discipline he was a master. His in- 
sight, his justice, above all his firmness and frequent 
severity, made him respected and loved as few head- 
masters have been. Boys do not easily love a man whom 
they do not fear. They cannot love a man whom they 
do not respect. But Haig Brown was pre-eminently a 
big man, a man of huge moral stature and of such high 
dignity that wherever he went he found respect, and those 
that did not fear him were few indeed. 

Of ‘‘ the Doctor’s ’’ wit stories of all kinds abound. 
One phase of it is well shown by the answer which he 
gave to an illiterate parent’s request to ‘‘ inter his boy 
at Charterhouse’’. ‘‘1 regret ’’, he wrote, ‘‘ that I 
cannot at present undertake your son.’’ But his humour 
was best seen in the ordinary intercourse of life. It 
mellowed his whole outlook on the world, and in many 
a trying season it did much to keep him from bitterness. 
His was indeed a life in which was no place for bitter- 
ness, a life dominated by a splendid ideal and a com- 
manding loyalty and consummated in the success of its 
highest and best-loved work. 

The impress of such a personality does not easily dis- 
appear, and it is not wonderful that some <f William 
Haig Brown’s old pupils have set themselves to record 
that in which each found him greatest. The book is not 
a long one, but it contains all the facts needed for an 
understanding of his work and a large store of personal 
reminiscence and anecdote. It is an eloquent testimony 
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to the magnetic dominance of the man, to his lovable- 
ness, to his humour, to his power. Intellectually his 
pre-eminence was comparable with his other gifts, and 
many pages are devoted to the praise of his abilities and 
illustrations of his work as scholar. A rare facility for 
graceful versification and an intimate knowledge of at 
least five languages enabled him to adorn many an occa- 
sion with lines of great felicity and beauty, and for some 
of these, too, room has been found. In every part 
of the book illustrating every period of his life and 
every aspect of his work are examples of that dry humour 
and sudden wit which were indeed among those qualities 
that it was least easy to forget. But these things are 
not the man, and it is necessary in this book to look 
below the surface of the words. For the love which a 
great man inspires is not naturally articulate, and when 
it is forced into the form of words these are always in- 
adequate and often superficial. There is deep and 
genuine feeling in these chapters, but it can be better 
read between the lines than in the sentences of homage 
and admiration which none the less abound. Perhaps 
it is not the less valuable because it is only half articulate. 
At least it is no less a tribute to the great soul which gave 
it birth. 

The book is not great literature. That, indeed, is no 
part of its purpose, but it is impossible not to regret that 
the writing is so often without form and the thinking 
without order, that beauty always and power not seldom 
are sacrificed either to nonchalance or to fervour. This 
attempt to combine contrasted manners has curious re- 
sults. Passion and carelessness alternate. Much of 
the book reads like casual talk, much like perpetual 
peroration. The two are interwoven, but the perora- 
tions predominate. That chapter which is most con- 
sistently well written is artistically marred by quotations, 
limited neither in number nor in length, from sermons 
preached by the Doctor in the chapel of the school. Still 
these things are trifles. The book is a genuine ex- 
pression of the love and reverence that a rare personality 
compelled from all that came in contact with it. William 
Haig Brown stands among the most splendid examples 
of that unique type which at their best the headmaster- 
ships of the English public schools have been able to 
produce. 


THE FROSTY CAUCASUS. 


“The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus.” By John F. 
Baddeley. London: Longmans. 1908. 2ls. net. 


td knows the Caucasus by name, but 

few, we fear, have much acquaintance with either 
the geographical features of that wonderful region or 
the interesting history that is connected with it. Mr. 
Baddeley has fortunately recognised the rich store of 
fighting and adventure that lay there ready to be ex- 
ploited, and has done us a valuable service in giving us 
‘an opportunity of enjoying the wondrous tales that can 
be told of the races and leaders that have been associated 
with it since authentic history has been compiled. To 
those who delight to read of wild forays, of blood feuds, 
of patriotic struggles surpassing those of the Highlands 
immortalised by Scott, we can cordially recommend his 
book. We can commend it also to those soldiers who 
would derive useful lessons as well as amusement from 
history, also to those politicians and statesmen who 
would learn not only how to carry through a war in- 
volving the subjugation of patriotic races but also how 
not to doit. Pity it is that military geography receives 
such scant attention even now from soldiers and diplo- 
matists, but shame truly it was that sheer ignorance of 
‘the situation in the Caucasus prevented the Allies during 
‘the Crimean War from turning to account the difficulties 
of Russia in the region we are discussing. A Turkish 
army supported by a British and French force invading 
‘Caucasian territory and supporting the tribes desperately 
struggling for their independence would have produced 
a counter-irritation that would have in all probability 
forced Russia to end the long-drawn-out struggle at 
Sevastopol months before she finally gave in. But the 
necessary knowledge of geographical conditions and 


the imagination that could conceive the project were 
alike lacking. We missed a great opportunity, just as 
in other portions of the globe we may miss one again 
if similar deficiencies characterise our strategy. Not 
one man in a hundred knows or cares what happened 
in the Caucasus during the first sixty years of the last 
century ; it has been left to Mr. Baddeley to tell us a 
story from which we can gather lessons that would have 
saved us lives and money immeasurable in our fiascos 
during our wars on the North-West frontier of India or 
even in our late contest with the Boers. Every one of 
the difficulties we have encountered in our wars with 
semi-civilised races, from Highlanders to Pathans, 
Zulus, and Boers, was met by Russian generals 
in the Caucasus. They made the same mistakes 
as we have constantly done, the same miscalcula- 
tions, the same stupid assumptions as to ending wars 
that were only just beginning. They paid in lives and 
money for their errors, but they gained their experience, 
and in the end achieved a lasting peace. With all the 
lessons they had learnt at our command we began as 
ignorantly, and paid as dearly for our experience. The 
story of the Caucasus is a text-book of guerrilla war- 
fare, and deserves the study of all who may be called to 
play a part in little wars. Not that Mr. Baddeley writes 
like a lecturer; he indeed expressly disclaims all ex- 
pert knowledge of military affairs. He points no mili- 
tary morals, he seeks to improve no occasions, for his 
purpose is simply to place facts and experiences on 
record. But the man who cannot dot his “‘ i’s ’’ must 
be dense indeed: the deductions are so obvious, the 
‘* more excellent way ’’ so unmistakable, that no special 
cicerone is required. 

The general reader, however, will be equally absorbed 
in these pages. Travels and history have rarely been 
more aptly combined and set before us in an appetising 
dish. Mr. Baddeley has saturated himself with a 

enius loci before putting pen to paper. He has 
ridden through and through the magnificent scenery 
accompanied by native tribesmen alone; has _ lived 
with them, studied their ways of life, their charac- 
ters, superstitions, prejudices and customs. He has 
listened to the tales of the fighting with the Russians 
in which they themselves or their fathers had actually 
taken part. He has seen the walled cities and villages 
and crumbling castles and towers, all of which within 
living memory have been the scenes of combats and 
bloodshed and heroism rivalling or surpassing in des- 
peration and chivalry anything ever related of Rob Roy 
or Montrose. Dull indeed, as he tells us, must be he 
whose blood is not stirred in a land so varied and beauti- 
ful and filled with memories so poignant. The difficulty 
in obtaining accurate information of the long tale of 
fighting was very great, but by perseverance our author 
has succeeded, and we have now for the first time in 
English a connected narrative from first to last of the 
startling succession of incidents that forms the history 
of one of the most magnificent mountain regions of the 
globe. The book is well written, it is well furnished 
with maps, and it has a copious index. It represents 
thoroughly good work from beginning to end, and it 
deserves to find a place in every library. We have praised 
highly, but not more so than is deserved. If the book 
has a fault it lies not so much with the author as with 
his subject. The tale of the Caucasus is one long suc- 
cession of barbarity and fanaticism and massacre such 
as it is difficult to match and which is almost nauseating 
in the end. The tribesmen were as fierce and treacherous 
and careless of their lives as any Afghan or Arab of 
our own times. They gave no quarter and accepted 
none, and with the courage of the wild boar or wounded 
tiger they fought on till they were killed. The 
Russians were not squeamish in the methods they 
adopted to meet such men. Villages when captured 
were sacked and burnt and their inhabitants massacred 
without distinction of sex or age. Yermoloff, who in 
sheer brutality seems to have been unsurpassed, was the 
fiercest exponent of Russian policy. The assault and 
capture of Dadi Yourt is a good example of his 
methods. The Tchetchens were to have a lesson, and 
they received it, but gave one too. Every house of the 
village had to be separately captured. The natives in 
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some cases slaughtered their own wives and children 
to prevent worse fate. For hours the slaughter con- 
tinued. The aoul (village) was captured at last, when 
only fourteen men of its numerous inhabitants, and these 
wounded, were left alive. Such was the Yermoloff 
system—effective in its time, but productive of the Murid 
war. Then we meet with Shamil, the most celebrated 
guerrilla leader perhaps of history, who for thirty years 
was engaged in constant war with the Russians, and 
who for more than twenty was the leader who organised 
resistance and inflicted the most severe defeats on the 
armies opposed to him. A leader of men, if ever such 
were born, as far superior to those he led in physical 
activity, vigour and endurance as he was in military 
talents and swiftness of resolve, this man is surrounded 
with an atmosphere of romance and daring such as only 
legendary heroes can usually boast of. He died only as 
lately as 1871, but in England he has been all but for- 
gotten already. Yet those who delight in tales of ad- 
venture and can appreciate the poetry of life will find 
few more thrilling tales than the plain record of his 
career and the devotion of his followers. And if there 
be, as we have hinted, a monotony of massacre about 
the story, relief will be found in the appendix, where the 
song of ‘‘ The Death of Kotchbar ” and ‘‘ Shamil’s 
Psalm ”’ show us the brave mountaineers as Epic heroes 
not unmeet to rank with those of Homer or Ossian. 


PICTURE-BOOKS—AND A BOOK—ON SPAIN. 


“In Spain.” By John Lomas. London: Black. 1908. 
6s. net. 

“ A Spanish Holiday.” By Charles Marriott. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Southern Spain.” Painted by Trevor Haddon. De- 
scribed by A. F. Calvert. London: Black. 1908. 
20s. net. 

“The Bridle-roads of Spain; or, Las Alforjas.” By 
George John Cayley. With Introduction by Martin 
Hume. London: Unwin. 1908. 6s. 

ORE books on Spain, largely of the glorified guide- 
book type. First we have Mr. John Lomas’ 

‘*In Spain ’’, which he announces to be his old work 


of 1884, ‘‘ Sketches in Spain, from Nature, Art, and 


Life ’’, rewritten. We fear that not a few of those who 
read it will heartily wish that Mr. Lomas had rewritten it 
even once again before publishing it in its present form. 
A guide-book, for indeed it is nothing more, should at 
least be lucid and concise. The book is neither. The 
writer rejoices in ponderous composite adjectives such as 
‘* at-any-rate-Saint-like ’’, and owing to his peculiar 
style of punctuation and a perfect deluge of dashes, it is 
a maddening task to get at the sense of his involved and 
long-drawn-out sentences. It is curious that one who 
published a book on Spain so far back as 1884 should be 
so ignorant of Spanish as to style a Duque a ‘‘ Duca’”’, 
to give only one instance. In his entirely unnecessary 
account of a bull-fight he shows that he has completely 
failed to appreciate the reasons why Spaniards are so 
wedded to their national sport. He does not even con- 
descend to accuracy, for he calls the long straight sword 
of the espada “‘ a short Toledan blade’’. Possibly the 
book will be a pleasanter companion than Baedeker, but 
we doubt its being so correct. For example, we fail to 
recognise the halting-place on the road from Cadiz to 
Algeciras which he styles ‘‘ Turita ’’. Again, his dis- 
covery that ‘* wealthy Madrilefios ’’ flock to Algeciras 
will be as great a surprise to the inhabitants of that 
town as to the folk at Madrid. 

Mr. Charles Marriott is the usual man in a hurry who 
takes his holiday in Spain or anywhere else and pro- 
duces a book illustrated with well-known photographs 
of the postcard type and some sketches in monochrome 
of more or less merit of such little-known spots as the 
Puerto del Sol! Perhaps the most luckless of his 
flights of fancy is contained in the chapter styled ‘‘ The 
Eagle of Durango”’, where we are introduced to a 


domesticated old Spanish Griffon Vulture, ‘‘ bald 
head ’’, ‘* withered neck ’’ and all, which was fed upon 
hake and lumps of sugar at the hotel and is gravely 
described as a ‘‘ French Eagle’’! Apparently the 
author’s ornithological knowledge came to him as readily 
as his Spanish, which he mastered in Jess than a week. 

Mr. Trevor Haddon’s book of coloured sketches may 
be taken on the whole as giving a good general idea of 
the various scenes depicted. At any rate they in many 
cases leave a fair impression of the warmth and colour 
of Andalucian life. As is usual with these coloured 
picture books, the reproductions vary greatly in merit. 
Thus some of the blue skies sadly lack transparency 
and the greens of many of the trees are crude and harsh. 
Also, it is not always easy to differentiate between what 
are sketches from nature and unblushing attempts to 
interpolate coloured photographs. Mr. Calvert’s de- 
scriptions are pleasantly written and give a very fair 
historical account of the places visited. In the portions 
where he introduces what he describes as “a little 
gossip ’’ he is not always so accurate, but his errors are 
at any rate harmless, as when he makes the interesting 
discovery that ‘‘ birds are few ’’ in what is probably the 
most birdful region in Western Europe. 

In a different class is George Cayley’s ‘‘ Las Alforjas’’, 
being a reprint of the book published in 1853. For Major 
Martin Hume’s introduction there may be some excuse, 
but the recollections of the author given by Lady Ritchie 
and Mrs. Cobden Sickert are superfluous. For the man 
introduces himself to the world in the preface to the 
second edition (published in 1856), which is reprinted, 
and it is easy to see from his own words what he 
was—clever and cranky—in fact, an amiable earlier 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. The chief blemish of the book is 
the introduction of imaginary adventures into the 
account of his travels. It is idle to argue, as does George 
Cayley, that the reader should be alert enough to sift the 
true from the false, the interesting facts of travel from 
the impudent lies of a lovesick, fanciful young man. Still 
we forgive him, if only because few writers have described 
so well as he does the life, manners and customs of the 
Spanish peasantry as they were when he saw them in 
1851 and as they happily still are when once the traveller 
breaks away from railways and tourists’ routes. It is 
impossible to be seriously angry with an eccentric being 
like George Cayley, who has such sublime belief in him- 
self that he not only learns enough Spanish in a few 
weeks to carry on complex theological arguments, but, 
when put to it, elects to give new meanings to old words 
and ordains that dehesa, a “‘ pasture’’, shall signify 
a ‘‘ wilderness ’’, and that a custom-house officer shall 
no longer be an Aduanero but a Doganero. It 
is characteristic of the man that he gives in vivacious 
English an account of his interview with a Spanish 
corporal, every sentence of whose vocabulary was 
interlarded with absolutely unprintable Spanish oaths, 
which are duly given in their original tongue. It 
was Byron who commented upon the difficulty of trans- 
lating Spanish expletives into plain English, but it 
remained for George Cayley to present them thus naively 
to the British reader, who happily is, as a rule, unaware 
of their meaning. 


NOVELS. 


“An Immortal Soul.” By W. H. Mallock. London: 
Bell. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Maliock shows his hand in a preface, so that it is 
not unfair to reveal that his story is concerned with the 
problem of a double personality in a girl. The same 
problem has been utilised by Mrs. Woods. She, closely 
following a recorded case, traced the appearance in a 
dull virtuous woman of a freakish, fascinating secondary. 
self. Mr. Mallock, who says that he has scientific 
foundation for his incidents, postulates a non-moral tom- 
boy of a girl in whom, after a shock in childhood, a sensi- 
tive, highly strung and deeply religious personality ap- 
pears. The two souls alternate in their possession of 
the body, but the most remarkable feature is that neither 
is, so far as we can understand, aware of the existence 
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of the other. The conscious life of each is interrupted 
by periods of quiescence, during which the rival is alive. 
Mrs. Woods’ wicked personality always knew all about 
her good sister, while the good personality gradually 
discovered the existence of the wicked one. Mr. 
Mallock, on the other hand, gives us something much 
more like a feminine Jekyll and Hyde than like the cases 
of supposed double personality in actual life which have 
generally emerged under hypnotism. If such a story 
as he suggests is possible, we agree that it is a legiti- 
mate subject for the novelist, since, if we exclude the 
hypothesis of lunacy—(but who is to define or explain 
insanity for us?)—the ordinary views of personal moral 
responsibility would in that event not cover the facts of 
human life. Whether a novel is the best medium for 
the treatment of such a problem is a very different ques- 
tion. Mr. Mallock takes a malicious pleasure in making 
a devout and dogmatic Anglican priest fall in love with 
the girl while she is dominated by her amiable and re- 
ligious self. The book is extremely interesting, the sub- 
sidiary characters are excellent, and (since it is purely 
destructive and sceptical) we strongly advise highly 
strung people not to open it. It will bore the matter-of- 
fact, distress the orthodox, and send the inquisitive to 
works on psychology. If we take the story just as a 
story, its fundamental weakness is that no one recog- 
nises the bodily identity of the bad girl with the good. 
They are accepted as sisters, and not even twin-sisters ! 


“The Climber.” By E. F. Benson. London: Heine- 


mann. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Benson in an unexpected moment of candour 
about his heroine observes that ‘“‘ it is hard to follow 
the working of so superficial and trivial a soul ’’. Con- 
scious of that by the time he has produced some twelve- 
score pages about her, he forbears to ask whether the 
attempt is worth making. Lucia Grimson, knowing 
that her dearest friend was on the verge of becoming 
engaged to X (a rich peer), carries off X. The friend 
marries Y. Lucia, heartily bored with X, steals the 
affections of Y. Exposure follows, and the carefully 
wrought fabric of social success goes crash. We are 
asked to believe that Lucia, the heartless, mercenary, 
treacherous, frivolous, falls so madly in love with Y 
that for a moment she believes the world well lost for 
love. No doubt passion may take root in unpromising 
soil, but Mr. Benson does not convince us. He takes so 
long to get to his climax that we had almost begun to 
fancy that he had forgotten to introduce a breach of the 
seventh commandment. Unworthy suspicion! He 
would not so disappoint his clientéle. His men and 
women of fashion have even worse manners than is usual 
in his books, so that the bourgeoisie will be delighted. 
It is so nice to be alike more virtuous and more polite 
than the aristocracy ! 


“The Gorgeous Borgia.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 


A daughter of the exiled Orsini, trained by her kin 
to kill Cesar Borgia as Judith slew Holofernes, loses 
her heart to a nameless young student. The whim had 
taken Cesar to woo an innocent maid in the guise of a 
poor scholar. But the fair Lavinella was removed before 
he had his will, only to reappear in the guise of a frail 
beauty. Persuaded to sacrifice her honour for ven- 
geance, she learns when she meets the Borgia under 
his own name that it is her lover whom she had vowed 
to murder. Cesar, of course, triumphs. Mr. McCarthy 
has taken some liberties with history, but not very serious 
liberties, and is careful so far to observe the proprieties 
(though we can fancy him thinking half enviously of 
the manner in which Richepin has handled the Borgian 
Court) that there is nothing to prevent the staging in 
London of the melodrama which this novel is obviously 
meant to foreshadow. There is plenty of brisk incident, 
but the spirit of the Renaissance is hardly renewed in 
these pages. Fine costumes, some sword-play, and a 


little theatrical love-making evidently content Mr. 
McCarthy. 


“Semiramis.” By Edward Peple. 
1908. 6s. 


Mr. Peple follows Lempriére in the accepted Legend 
of Semiramis, and has elaborated it into a romance of 
much colour and vigour. It is conventionally written 
in language reminiscent of the biblical style, which is 
common to historical romances of all periods. It is 
not in any way a remarkable production, nor is it pre- 
tentious of great learning or psychological subtlety. It 
is simply a readable, commonplace story of adventure, 
not essentially Assyrian, a quality which after all is not 
very clearly definable. It is no easy matter to give the 
atmosphere of four thousand years ago. We only won- 
ed anyone should attempt to do it in a novel of this 

ind. 


om, By Guy Thorne. London: Ward, Lock. 


London: Greening. 


Mr. Thorne, if he must write stories of this sort, 
would be better advised to verify his Bible quotations and 
avoid such a phrase as ‘‘ Blessed be him that cometh in 
the name of the Lord ”’ than to write a pseudo-philoso- 
phical preface. One Joseph, an intellectual atheist, is 
converted to Christianity by a miracle in the Welsh moun- 
tains, opens a campaign of righteousness in London 


’ (emptying a musical-comedy theatre by denunciation of 


the performance from a private box), and finally, so far 
as we can make out, is caught up to Heaven. There 
may be people, unmoved by the ordinary religious 
agencies, who are awakened to righteousness by stuff of 
this kind. Our own feeling is ‘‘ Non tali auxilio ’’. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Colour of Paris.” By MM. Les Academiciens Goncourt and 
Yoshio Markino. London: Chatto & Windus. 1908. 20s. net. 

“Geneva.” Painted by J. and M. Hardwicke Lewis, and described 
by F. H. Gribble. London: Black. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘ Along the Rivieras of France and Italy.” By Gordon Home. 
London: Dent. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

Of these three picture books ‘‘The Colour of Paris” 
is by far the most serious and important: it is historical, 
personal and local, and in its preparation several hands 
have been concerned. Its composition is perhaps best sum- 
marised on the title-page, where we read that it is ‘‘by 
Messrs, les Académiciens Goncourt, under the general editor- 
ship of M. Lucien Descanes, illustrated by Yoshio Markino, 
with introduction by M. L. Benedite, Conservateur du 
Musée National du Luxembourg, and an essay by the artist’. 
From a literary point of view the book is excellent; from 
the artistic it is an extraordinary study in atmosphere. It 
is the colour of a Western city as seen by Eastern eyes. 
Mr. Markino, it is said, ‘‘ a exprimé Londres et Paris comme 
il les a vus et un peu comme il a aimé les voir. Ce qu'il a 
aimé dans Paris, et effet, ce n’est pas la fraiche clarté de la 
lumiére diurne. II ne partage pas la passion des impres- 
sionnistes pour le soleil du grand jour. Son idiosyncrasie 
japonaise apparait’’. That is the precise fact: ‘‘ The 
Colour of Paris’’ is the resultant of the ‘‘ idiosyncrasie 
japonaise’’, The book in consequence will be studied with 
an interest which does not attach to the ordinary colour 
book: if the Briton abroad says he has never seen these 
peculiar effects, which make all Paris seem to be in a colour 
haze, the explanation must be that he does not see Paris 
with Oriental eyes. 

‘*Geneva’’ is a companion volume to the ‘‘ Montreux ’’, 
‘*Liége’’, and other books illustrated in colours which Messrs. 
Black issue. The artists live in Switzerland ; and if some of 
their effects are rather lurid, on the whole the pictures are 
pleasing. Mr. Gribble writes amusingly with an eye to 
anecdote, and quaintly turns some of his notes into chapters 
two pages long. 

Mr. Gordon Home both writes and illustrates ‘‘ Along 
the Rivieras of France and Italy’’, with which the pub- 
lishers start a new series of Old World Travel on the lines 
of their Medieval Towns. There seems no limit to the popu- 
larity of this class of book. Mr. Gordon Home’s endeavour 
is ‘‘ to describe every place along the whole coast, from Mar- 
seilles to Pisa, omitting only a few towns close to Genoa. 
which have suffered through the growth of factories and 
uninteresting houses’’. These pilgrimages in search of the 
picturesque, owing no doubt to the limitations of the three- 
colour process, sre seldom satisfactory, but within the 
limitations Mr. Home has done what was possible to give 
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the untravelled an idea of the hues of sea, sky and land on 
the Riviera. Many small black-and-white sketches are a 
distinct relief after the colours. 


“* Collectivism.” By Paul Leroy Beaulieu. Translated by Sir 
Arthur Clay Bart. London: Murray. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 

M. Beaulieu’s ‘‘ Study of Some of the Leading Social 
Questions of the Day”’ is a thoroughgoing polemic against 
all the forms taken by the socialistic idea. He has been 
described as an optimistic upholder of the present economic 
individualist system. He does strike one, indeed, as over- 
looking, or not placing sufficient emphasis on, many of the 
evils which attend it. But it is to be remembered that it 
is in this class of facts that socialists find their motive for 
attacking the system which M. Beaulieu defends. What is 
more important, when socialism offers an alternative and 
is engaged in a propaganda on its behalf, is to examine 
critically, on the bases of history and economic theory, the 
socialist principle itself. As a scientific system M. Beaulieu 
shows how socialists themselves, except for a school which in 
every country represents only a diminishing number of 
avowed socialists, have abandoned the fundamentals of the 
originators of the movement—Marx, Lassalle, and Engels. 
There is no longer a scientific theory ; it has gone down in 
the course of the economic and social development which 
has taken place since their day. What socialism now is 
must be described as a state of unrest and discontent with 
an ideal, not susceptible of scientific analysis, of State action 
as the instrument of improvement. M. Beaulieu, thoroughly 
suspicious of State action, undertakes to demonstrate how 
dangerous or ineffective the organisation of industry would 
be. We find a great deal of argument and many facts and 
references to history and human nature which are familiar 
in the case against socialism. Already we are convinced 
that a manufactured socialism designed for immediate 
application is an impossibility and an absurdity. If we 
could conceive society prepared to hand itself over to 
socialists, the socialists themselves would be nonplussed. 
They know it; and they have licence to talk precisely 
because a conscious and deliberate substitution of socialism 
for individualism is too unthinkable to be a danger. What 
we really need is a guide between the opposing ideals of State 
and individual action, and neither M. Beaulieu nor the 
socialists can supply it. In the meantime the fervid 
socialist may be advised to cool himself with M. Beaulieu’s 
book ; the dogmatic individualist when he reads it to reflect 
that a laissez-faire economist is as sterile as the doctrinaire 
socialist. We agree with Sir Arthur Clay that M. Beau- 
lieu’s ‘‘ statement and explanation of the doctrine is con- 
spicuously fair, his examinations of its various forms is 
exhaustive ; ’’ and English readers may thank him for giving 
them this translation. On the point of exposure of socialist 
fallacies there is a distinction to be made. aeons 
and Liberals, for instance, are constantly exposing each 
others’ fallacies; and yet Conservatism and Liberalism 
flourish side by side. 


“Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton; a Sketch of their + melee 
Family Connection.” By E. Marston. London : 
1908. 6s. net. 

Izaak Walton, we are reminded, was in his eighty-fourth 
year when he wrote his “‘ Life of Bishop Sanderson’’. So 
Mr. E. T. Marston, well known to all followers of the gentle 
art as ‘‘The Amateur Angler’’, now in his eighty-fourth 
year, has been spending the evening of his days in the genial 
occupation of putting together some scattered materials with 
reference to his ‘‘Old Master’? and Thomas Ken. The 
work professes to be nothing more than a sketch, but it is a 
sketch written with much literary charm, and with entire 
knowledge of the subject. There is little fresh material to 
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STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN 


FIRE INSURANCE 
A REMARKABLE INSTITUTION 


By C. Stewart| (Copyright 
Exhibited at aie’ 1906 


FOR OVER I00 YEARS the members of this Society have 
had, of the premiums paid by them, no less than from 
25 to 50 per cent. returned 


InsuRANcE News” says: ‘‘After a record surpassing that of 
—y this notable and wealthy Institution has determined to enlarge its 5 
. No other company is able to offer such advantages to insuring mem 
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Essex & Suffolk Accident Indemnity Soc. Ltd. 
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Essex & Suffolk Equitable Insurance 
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It does not Matter 
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THE COMPANY WILL PAY HER 
AN INCOME OF 


| £100 (,.c;.) per annum for Life 


AT YOUR DECEASE. 


It also promises that NOT LESS than 20 payments 
shall be made, whether she should live or die. Besides 
this, every premium you pay for this protection is en- 
titled to an Annual Cash Bonus, thereby benefiting 
you, and renders the investment you make a most 
lucrative one. 


There are other advantages particulars of which may 
be had on application. 
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#£101,000,000. 
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place on record. In spite of exhaustive research there are 

still large blanks in the life of Walton which his admirers 

would fain fill up. But we have a few new extracts from 
the parish registers of S. Dunstan’s, and Mr. Marston 
makes full use of Mr. Dewar’s identification of ‘‘ Norington 

Farme”’, and of Canon Vaughan’s paper which appeared in 

**Longman’s Magazine’’ for November 1904, on Walton’s 

connexion with Droxford. The book also deals with Izaak 

Walton’s family connexions, and we have interesting 

notices of his son, who became Rector of Poulshot and Canon 

of Salisbury; of his daughter Ann, who married Dr. 

Hawkins, Prebendary of Winchester and Rector of Drox- 

ford, and of their children, William Hawkins, who wrote 

the ‘‘ Life of Bishop Ken”’, and Ann Hawkins, who lived 
with her uncle the Rector of Poulshot, and who lies buried in 

Salisbury Cathedral. The work is profusely illustrated, the 

vignettes being taken from Mr. R. B. Marston’s edition of 

“*The Compleat Angler’. Among the full-page illustra- 

tions, special interest attaches to those of Droxford Church, 

and of Walton’s Hanging Cupboard, Marriage Chest, and 

Cabinet. 

“The Age of Revolution : an Outline of the History of the 
Church from 1648 to 1815.” By W. H. Hutton. (‘The Church 
.Universal.”’) London: Rivingtons. 1908. 4s. 6d. net. 

When an author undertakes to write a history of the 
whole Church, Eastern and Western, from 1648 to 1815, and 
to compress it into less than three hundred small pages, we 
can hardly expect him to produce anything very minute or 
profound. His first duty is to be interesting, so that his 
readers may wish to study certain periods more fully; and 
his next is to indicate clearly the main lines of Church life 
in the different countries, so that they may have an idea of 
how the present religious condition of each came to be 
what it is; accuracy in details is a minor virtue. Mr. 

Hutton may claim to have succeeded in these two points ; 

we leave it to the specialists to detect any slips in dates or 

references. But he knows how to tell a story, and he has 
contrived to make his chapters evenly interesting no matter 
what period or country he is describing; and he has con- 
densed an enormous amount of information into a very small 
space. He has perhaps given us rather too many biogra- 
phies, which are not so much a description of Church life 
as an easy substitute for a description ; still, they keep the 
human and personal element prominent, and that is valuable 
jn a Church History. To the reader who wishes to know 
not only the main features of that history in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but also such points as the story 
of the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, or the ‘‘ Jansenist”’ 

Church of Holland, or the terms of the Concordat (about 

which we all talked so much a few years ago), Mr. Hutton’s 

“book will be a very present help. 

“The Service of the State.” By J. H. Muirhead. London: 
Murray. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 

Under this title are published four lectures on the political 
teaching of T. H. Green, by the Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Birmingham. They are the lectures given 
at the Summer Meeting at Oxford last year, and they are an 
admirable elementary exposition of the philosophic idealism 
of Green and the political doctrines he deduced from it. 

‘Professor Muirhead in a very lucid manner shows the con- 

‘nexion of the two, and how the political doctrine came at 

the moment when the individualistic doctrines of the 

traditional English political school were dying out with the 
utilitarians and philosophic radicals. Green’s political 

‘teaching laid the philosophic foundation for the” more 

extended ideals of the State and its operations which are 

now in vogue. They are capable of indefinite application, and 
in them we have a clue to the issues of the various political 
controversies through which they are being effected at the pre- 
sent moment, and which are changing society, not only in 

England but throughout Europe, and in all probability 

Ahroughout the civilised world. Incidentally the lectures show 

the relation of Green’s philosophy of history to Hegelianism as 
well as to the biological and psychological science which has 
become much more developed since Green’s day. The book is 
full of interesting suggestion and will be useful to the poli- 
tician, who is apt not to understand or to ignore how close is 
the connexion between metaphysics and practical politics. 

‘‘ A Short History of Scotland.” By P. Hume Brown. Edinburgh: 

e Oliver and Boyd. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘ Mr. Hume Brown is well known in connexion with 

Scotch history. The present volume is an enlarged edition 
of a work which has already become popular in educa- 
tional circles. Admirably arranged and simple in style, 
it affords an excellent idea of Scotch history from the 
time of ‘the eave-dwellers down to the present day. As Mr. 

-Brown says, Scotland has helped to make the United 

Kingdom great and powerful, and has done even more than 


| 


might have been expected of her in assisting to build up the 
British Empire. England on her part has given great 
rosperity to Scotland—originally perhaps a little against 
and’s will—and the Act of Union has been so much 
more than justified by the event that it is sometimes a little 
difficult for the modern Briton to think that the two countries 
for centuries were at strife. The average Englishman knows 
little of Scotch history ; this volume will tell him much, 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. X. Howard-Kenneth, 
London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 15s. net. 

The reissue of the D.N.B. as it is called already 
begins to assume noteworthy proportions on the bookshelves, 
Compact as each volume is, yet another has to come before 
the reissue is half complete. In the present volume, in 
addition to the multitude of names comparatively little 
known whose bearers have rendered service or done some- 
thing to make mention of them necessary, we have the usual 
select few which stand out in British history and are house- 
hold words. Among them may be mentioned more than one 
Howard, Admiral Earl Howe, Leigh Hunt, Hyde first Earl 
of Clarendon, David Hume, Impey, James I. and IL, 
Jervis Earl St. Vincent, Jeffrey, Samuel Johnson, Kean. 
Keats, Keble, Kemble, and others. There is not one of these 
that does not strike us as a model summary biography. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Decembre. 

There are several good articles in this number, but M. 
Welschinger’s on the foundation of the modern German 
Empire fails to bring out the enormous success of Bismarck’s 
work in developing the greatness of Germany. It is quite 
true that statements by Bismarck when he was old and dis- 
appointed may be quoted indicating a pessimistic view 
as to the German future, but such jeremiads are by no 
means convincing. The glorification of the principle of 
nationality and the consequent rivalry of nations has had the 
inevitable consequence of making Europe an armed camp. 
In a paper on “‘ Europe and the Balkan Crisis’’ M. Pirion 
deals cleverly with the Near Eastern imbroglio. Needless to 
say, he is very severe in his treatment of Austria-Hungary. 
He sketches a programme for the Conference which he 
assumes, somewhat optimistically, will assemble sooner or 
later. To say that the sovereign force of the coming age 
will be the will of peoples is in fact a platitude. We have 
long done with merely dynastic wars. The Balkan States, 
along with ‘‘a regenerated Turkey’’, are to form ‘‘a sort 
of confederation’’ and thereby resist both Russia and 
Austria. Napoleon, we fear, would have classed M. Pirion 
as an ‘‘ idéologue’’. 


For this Week’s Books see page 770. 
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[PRESENTS 


to Smokers 


Do you want a Large Sample Box of the Finest 
Jamaica Cigars in the Vorld (equal to Havanas and 
half the price); Egyptian, Turkish, or Virginian 
Cigarettes ; or Tobacco Mixture? 

If so, send Stamps, P.O., or Cheque for &/- for 

one box, quoting the following Number, or 
30/ ~ for all six, filling in the Coupon below. 


No. 1. JAMAICA CIGARS. 

» 2 EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES. 
3. TURKISH CIGARETTES. 

4. VWIRGINIA CIGARETTES. 

TOBACCO MIXTURE. 

6. LADIES’ CIGARETTES. 


JAMRACH 


Cigar and Cigarette Specialists, 
199 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Suppliers to the Nobility. Established 1871. 


Please forward me Sample Box[es] No........+..+0++0+ for which 
T enclose 5/- for each box. 


Goods sent post free, per return, to any part of the warld. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(EsTABLISHED 1888.) 
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Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the World. 

|Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 
Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

‘Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 


Sole Address since 1890: 
10 & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Regd. Tel. Address: QUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 
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in making; use less quantity, it being much stronger 
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There can be no more acceptable or useful 


Christmas or New Year’s Present 


than a framed picture ready to hang on the wall. 
Everybody likes pictures of some kind or other, and at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


will be found a selection of framed Autotype repro- 9, 
ductions sufficiently large and varied to suit the greatest 
diversities of taste, 

Ancient and Modern Art in all phases are fully 
represented. 

Permanent Autotype reproductions are decorative in 
character and appeal to most lovers of art. Their reason- 
able price brings them within the reach of the most 
modest picture buyer. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
A few doors west of Mudie’s Library. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Tue Best Known Remepy For The most 
The only Palliative in 
COUGHS, COLDS, | 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, couT, | 

Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Avoid disappointment: insist on having 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


INDI 
P. & Oo. SERVICES: A, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FRE ILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
TASMANIA” and NEW ZRALAN 


P. & Oo. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ee. THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at Leadenhall Street, E.C. orthumberland Avenue, W.C... 


oO 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROVAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. " 


H Ba: 
Steamers Service London | 
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Intermediate Dec. 18 Dec. 19 
KILDONAN CASTLE Royal Mail Dec. 26 
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DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch nae ret, Londen, EC, 
West-End Agencies—Sleeping Car ‘Cons 20 and 
Thomas Cook & Son, 13 treat treet, we 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
LEAVE LONDON ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLONI a PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES. NAPLES, PO AID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Other 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 2 


Send stamp for thi¢ month's List, which gives size and ‘shape of 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


CHROMOS. —Large Stock, many rare 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD’S 
NTER EXHIBITION of FOnnaits and LANDSCAPES by 
LY’ BRITISH MASTERS is NOW 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 xe! Street, St. James's. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.'S LIST. 


Modern Egypt. By the Eart or Cromer. 


Portrait and a 2.vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


The Situation in Egypt. Address de- 
livered to the Eighty Club on December 15th, 1908. By the 
EARL OF CROMER. 8vo. haces cloth, Is. net. 


Macmillan’ S Guide to Egypt and the 


Sudan. Including a description of the Route thro 
Uganda to Mombasa. With 35 Maps and Plans, h 
ition. 5s. net. 


Highways and B in Surrey. 
By ERIC PARKER. With Illustrations by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 
and Andes. Being Records of Travel during the ae 
1849-1864. By RicHARD Spruce, Ph.D. “edited 
condensed by ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, O.M., F. RS. 
With Illustrations and 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Doctors. Rupyarp Kreunc. An 
Address delivered to the Students of the Medical School of 
the Middlesex Hospital, October 1, 1908. With Preface and 
Portrait. Sold for the benefit of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Gown 8vo. limp cloth, Is. net. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


ALFRED NOYEs. 
[English Men Letters. 


if Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 


War. Translated into English by T. Rice HoLmgs, 
Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. With Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


| A Canadian Manor and its Seign 


eurs. 
The Story of a Hundred Years, 1761-1861. By Professor 
Georce M. Wronc, M.A. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 


|India: Its Life and Thought. By 


joux D.D. Illustrated. Svo. Tos. 6d. net. 


Economic Science in Relation to 
Practice. An Ina Lecture given at Cambridge, 
October 30th, 1908. A. C. Picov, M.A. 8vo. limp 
Goth, Is. net. 


Richard Bentley, D.D. A Bibliography 
of his Works and of all the Literature called forth by his Acts 
or his Writings. By A. T. eee M.A. With an 
Introduction and Chronological Table by J. W. CLark, M.A., 
Hon. Litt.D. Siow of the Un of Cam- 
bridge, formerly Fi cap. 4to. 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


Bookseller.—* The memory of the greatest ante — Greek and Latin 
literature that most practical way in 
these pages.’ 


Students’ Life and Work in the 
University of Cambridge. Brevut. Two 
Lectures delivered to the University Extension Students at 
Cambridge in July 1908. ts, net. 
Atheneum.—"‘ Gives an admirable summary of the life and work of Cam- 

bridge men to-day.” 


Cambridge. A Brief Study in Social 

Bates By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Cheaper Issue with a new 
pter. Paper covers, Is. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

her friends have written an admirable little 


The Muse in Motley. 
HartTLey Carrick, M.A. (Oxon.). 
and other papers, with Foreword by A. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

ee have come across so amusing and 


inted from Punch 
+ QUILLER-CoUCH. 


*,* Macmillan’s Mlustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCHAOLOGY 


A History of Painting in Italy, Vol. III. Murray. is. net. : 
Some Poems (Edgar Allan Poe), with Drawings (James J. Guthrie), 
Shorne : Pear-Tree Press. 


Fonts and Font Covers (Francis Bond). Frowde. 12s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brougham and his Early Friends, 1798-1809 (Collected and Ar 
by R. H. M. Buddle Atkinson and G, A. Jackson). Darling and 
Read. 


Letters of James Boswell to the Rev. W. J. Temple. Sidgwick and’ 
Jackson. 75. 6d. net. 
William Gallow (edited by H. M. Cundall). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


Some Ladies in Haste (Robert W. Chambers). Constable. 6s. 


Sweet Isabel of Narragoon (Lionel Laggard). Greening. 6s. 
The Broad Road (Annie S. Swan). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


Flower of the World (Mrs. Henry Tippett). Long. 6s. 
Girt Boox 
Peter Pan’s Postbag: Letters to Pauline Chase. Heinemann. 2:5. 6d 
HIsTorY 
In the Days of the Councils (Eustace J. Kitts). Constable. tos. 64, 


net. 
A Canadian Manor and its - anaes (George M. Wrong). Toronto; 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. n 
Memorials of Old Suffolk (Edited by Vincent B. Redstone), Bemrose, 
15s. net. 
REFERENCE BOOKs, 


| Hazell’s Annual for 1909. Hazell, Watson and Viney. 3s. 6d. net. 


Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom, 1909. Spottis« 


woode. 505. 
ScHOOL Books 


The Great Victorian Age: for Children (M. B. Synge). 


Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6a. 


| Herodotus, Books VII. and VIII. (Charles Forster Smith) ; Xeno- 
Chicago: American 


ety Hellenica (Carleton L. Brownson). 
k Co. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Our Teeth (R. Denison Pedley and Frank Harrison). Blackie. 55. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Doctrine of the Last Things (Rev. W. D. E. Oesterley)- 
Murray. 35. 6d, net. 
TRAVEL 
Au Temps des Pharaons (A. Moret). 


VERSE 
Amphora. Burns and Oates. 25. 6d. net. 
Songs of Life (Gurnet). Published by the Author. 
The Shadow of the Angel (Ernest Warburton Shurtleff); 15. net 5 
A Royalist Raid (Walter Clifford Meller), 2s. net. 
Selected (Laurence Housman) ; The Story of af Amaryl (Viola 
Taylor). Sidgwick and Jackson. 35. 6d. net each. 


Paris: Colin. 4/7. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Busy Life Beyond Death, The (John Lobb). Lobb. 2s. 6@; net. 

Clergy Directory, 1909. 45. 

Debrett’s Peerage, 1909. Dean. 31s. 6d. net. 

Dictio of National Biography (Edited by Sidney Lee). Vol, X. 
Smith, Elder. 15s. net. 

Girl-Life in the Harem (Annie Reichardt), - 35. 6a. : 

Government of South Africa, The, Vols. I. and II. South Africa: 
** Central News”. 16s. net. 

Great Investment, The (Agricola); The Story of Musical Form 
(Clarence Lucas). Walter Scott PublishingCo. 35. 6d. net each. 

Leet Jurisdiction in England (F. J. C. Hearnshaw). Southampton : 

ox & Sharland. 2!s, net. 

Live Stock Journal, 1909. Is. 

London Topographical Record. Vol. V. Chiswick Press. 

Scotica: its Nature as | Tradition 
(Robert C Maclagan). Edinburg tto Schu 

Saint ” C. Wright). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

Varying aie The (The Right Hon. George W. E. Russell). Allen. 

Who's to be to be Master of the World? (Anthony M. Ludovici). Foulis. 
2s. 6d, 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER:—The Oxford *y 
Cambridge Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. 
The Busy Man’s Magazine, 20. ; ; Revue des x Mondes, 3 /r-3 3 
The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. ; La Revue, 1 /%. 25. 


For JANUARY :—The East and the West, Is. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
of production. This may be obtained 
without fee from 

GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth. 
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08 
“ Anyone whose privilege it may be at Christmas, or indeed at any other time, to make glad the hearts of young people by suitable 
thrie), presents of books, will be very ili advised if he neglect to take into serious consideration the handsome volumes which Mr. Henry 
Frowde and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published. Last year they combined to do weil. This year they have contrived to do 
better.”—Giascow Hera.p. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
| HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 
a An entirely New Miscellany for Boys, consisting of Complete Stories by well-known writers, and Articles on a large variety of subjects 
§ interesting to Boys. Cloth, 5s. net; picture boards, 3s. Gd. net. 
k and’ “ People in search of a really handsome and wholesome gift-book for boys have here the very thing put into their hands.” —Bristol Daily Mercury. 
NEW BOOKS BY HERBERT STRANG. 
“ Mr. Henty was the ancient master in this kind; the present master is Mr. Herbert Strang. But Mr. Strang has ten times Henty’s historical knowledge and 
twenty times more narrative skill.” —/anchester Guardian. 
HUMPHREY BOLD | BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES 
His one. Sane ane Sea. | A Story of the Indian Mutiny. 65s. 
pecial tat ion, 78. + net. 
“Mr. Strang... has never dene angthing better than ‘ Humphrey Bold.’” | LORD OF THE SEA s 
Newcastle C. hronicle. | A Story of a Submarine. 2s. 6d. 
“By DESMOND COKE. ! By A. C. CURTIS. 
THE BENDING OF A TWIG THE GOOD SWORD BELGARDE | 
5. 6d, New Edition. Re-written and Enlarged. 58. or, How De Burgh Held Dover. 5s. 
** A real live school story that carries conviction in every line.”—Standard. | “ Mr. Curtis... has produced a book of sterling quality.” Birmingham Post. 
6d, NEW EDITIONS OF BOOKS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Se By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
nto: FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL. 
By GORDON STABLES. | By Rev. H. C. ADAMS. 
“—— FROM POLE TO POLE. CHARLIE LUCKEN. 
BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
net. By CHRISTINA G. WHYTE (‘The new Louisa Alcott”). By WINIFRED M. LETTS. 
Ottise THE FIVE MACLEODS. és. BRIDGET OF ALL WORK. 5s. 
Altogether a most charming story for girls.” —Schoolmaster. "An dingly i ing and enjoyable book."—Glasgow Heraid. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
. By LUCAS MALET. ] By AMY LE FEUVRE. 
end. LITTLE PETER: A Christmas Morality, HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 
oy i taste in literature ine an 
critical, will probably prefer “Little Peter" to any of “Mrs. Malet’s novels, and ROSES | Two TRAMPS 
consider it her best work so far."—The Lady. New Editions, 28. each. 
— Also a large variety of Story and Picture Books at all prices, from 4d. upwards. A complete Catalogue, beautifully illustrated in 
colour, will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 20 Warwick Square, E.C. 
ley} HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
Oxford University Press Bi 
INVESTORS’ SHILLING 
> 
ila THE OXFORD THACKERAY. YEAR BOOK for 1909. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN SEVENTEEN VOLUMES. PRPOR 
The History, Salient Particulars, Balance-Sheet Details 
Arranged and Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. | Price Movements, &c., respecting 5,000 Principal 
With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. Copyright matter is included. Crown 8vo. cloth, Investments quoted in the United Kingdom. 
2s. net each ; fcap. 8vo., printed on Oxford India paper, 2s. 6d. net each. 
And in superior leather bindings. 
xX. Prospectuses of THE CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED THACKERAY yet In his Preface to this Book 
issued post-free on application, and of all Booksellers. 
4 A thenaum.— This edition, with all its advantages, is certain of success, and it SIR HENRY C. BURDETT, K.C.B., says :— 
ca: is. wonderfully cheap when compared with earlier issues.” ! “ By means of the. Year Book the Inv t may mpar the financial 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. position. of other similar companies with the fir cia Position those 
im hich he has invested ital. Such 
ch, | THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. enable him to obtain safer, cheaper, and more remunerative stocks.” 


ms Complete Copyright ‘Edition in 17 feap. 8vo. volumes. With Portraits and ges 
Reproductions of the Original Illustrations. Price per volume in decorated Royal 8vo. 424 pp. Price ONE SHILLING NET.. 
2s. 6d. net; in decorated leather, 3s. 6d. met ; in superior bindings, z ab a1 
5s. net and 6s. 6d. net ; and in sets. ; | 
Obtainable of all leading Bookstalls and Booksellers throughout the 


on THE FIRESIDE EDITION OF United Kingdom. 


| ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. By J. C Ww 
Nn, With Portraits and eeeenee ae Original Illustrations. In twenty-two With 60 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2/6 ; limp leather, 3/6 


: a a yO Sve. The x9 longer warks, | This is a subject but little known ; and the is written as a primer for those 


from 2s. net each, and the 10 shorter works from 1s. 6d. net each. 


> (THE ANTIQUITIES OF GLASTONBURY. By 


nd LAM B’S C OM PL ETE WORKS WiLuiAM or Mactmessury. Translated by Frank Lomax, B.A., B.CiLa 
s 


y 16mo. cloth gilt, IMustrated, 2s. net. x 
Of considerable value, and should prove popular.” —Weston-s.-Mare Gazette. 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. By J. CHar.es Watt, 


' PROSE AND VERSE. Author of “The Tombs of the Kings of England,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth 
Edited by T. HUTCHINSON, Editor of the Oxford WORDSWORTH | * This book is one of peculiar charm.”— Te Religuary. 


‘* An interesting description of the ecclesiastical life of 


| 

— and SHELLEY. , &e, | the Church played a principal part in the ordering of human i " ee 

ag net pe volume, ot ieather bindings trot tat pee | TALBOT, 13 Paternoster Row, London, 

ume, on Oxford ia , extra y 

On in leather | R. ANDERSON & CO. 

t Uniform with BOSWELL'’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. CONTRACTORS, 

44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. Replies received. 


Estimates, and all! information’ 


is. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their Wellington Street, 

» W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 21, Day, at One 

o'clock precisely and OTHER WORKS 
the fer nglish and other old old Pottery, the Propert 

Billson, Esq., of Roman and Late: in London); 

— Glass and Terra- Cotta ; a small Collection Japanese em a few 

pieces of Porcelain ; Silver and other Lustre Ware ; Silver Plate and Pewter. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE — STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


s, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
Miniatures, China, Coins, s, Old Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, béuee to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction 9 Conpuir STREET, AND 234 MAppox Strest, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, cam Duty, oad all other pur- 

oe As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNiGHT, 

wk & Rutvey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town ot 
Country Mansion is an important adjenct to p their Fire Insurance Policies. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


No. 688 of Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature (100 pp.) 

consists of second-hand or newly-bound works in Literature and Art, 

Foreign as well as English, which give a choice of books for presents 
. of an unusually interesting kind. A Copy Post FREE. 


On view at their West-End House: 
37 PICCADILLY, W. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For DECEMBER (No. 362) 
Is NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 

It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


i, 3, & 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 

- Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Interesting 
and out-of-the- Christmas Catalogues sent on 
application, post Two interesting Children’s Books :— 
THE LORD OF THE DEER. By H. H. Harrop. 3s. 6d. net. 

TIPTAIL. By Tertia Bennett. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tel. Mayfair 3601. 


POOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. 
Our New Lists, containing the most N. and Recent Books 
‘of the year, 


including a large selection of ks for young 

will be sent you, post free, on receipt of name and address. _ 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Orders from these Lists executed by return. 


HOICE BOOKS are Presents which ten the most 

ey The Book-lover will find a mine of wealth in rare and 
editions in m INE HOLLING? sent free on 
FRANK HOLLINGS, Great Turnstile, Holb 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


gigs to PARENTS in Nay CHOICE of scmomns gratis by University Men 

old Schoolmasters w! Schools (Boys’ = rg 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” 
_ Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 

“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 


M. A.(Cantab.), W.W. Browne, M.A.(Oxon.), Percivat A. Warp. 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic pnerenazony SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


grounds on the top of 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Girls of good social 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCmOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 
are abroad. advantages. Music, Petco, and Languages 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated clese to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 
772 


THE MASK. 


An Itlustrated Monthly Journal 
of the Art of the Theatre. 


Art Diretor.—GORDON CRAIG, 
Editors:—JOHN SEMAR and JEAN-JACQUES OLIVIER, 


Price One Shilling net. 


The Fesruary Numser will be 
GREATLY ENLARGED and contain 
articles both in English and French. 


! ORDER IT Now ! 


For sale at D. J. River's, 36 St. Martin's 
Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; 
AND 
Published by THe Mask Press, 8 Borgo San 
Jacopo, Florence, Italy. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 


The only Illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services 
in existence. 


Sunday, when it is published on wing day. 
be thesugh any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 


¥ SUBsckurrions, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


ale of C. Advertisements, &c., will be sent om 
to THE MANAGER, “Offices of the 
Any & INICLE ), Jermyn Street, St. James's, 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1909. 5s. net. 


CONTENTS. 
H. G. C.LE., Hon. M.A. Oxon.: “Inpta: Tue Company AND 


POLLEN, LL.D. : “Inp1an Stupents 1n ENGLAND.” 
TAIRS : “ Tue Traiminc or Poor British CHILDREN IN INDIA. 
CHARLES McMINN “Tue WEALTH AND Procress oF INDIA; 
Facts AND Fiction.” 
ORIENTALIA, 
PROFESSOR DR. EDWARD MONTET: “QuarTEeRty REPORT ON 
Semitic Stupies AND ORIENTALISM.” 
GENERAL. 
MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B.A.: “Tue Present Position OF THE 
Anti-Orp1um Movement.” 
E. H. oe “ What we may Learn From Ancient CHINESE 


Sra 
LOYALIST" “A Free Hinpustan.” 
OHN KENNEDY ; “Tue Eprirapnic Literature or Inpta.” 
AJOR A. G. LEONARD: “Tue Future or THE Conco Natives 
NDER THE New Recime.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, — AND NEWS. 
REVIEWS AND NOTI 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in ad Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND 
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Al Delightiul Christmas Present. 


MEMORIES GARDENS 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With a Special Memoir by 
Sit ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


The Book, illustrated in hand colour printing and black and white, covers 
much more than gardens, as the list of contents will show, but there is hardly 
a page on which some reference to Nature and the lively impressions Nature 


left on the writer does not appear. 


CONTENTS: 
MEMOIR. CHAPTER 
VIII. MANNERS—1. II. DEPORTMENT. 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
1. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 


II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill, THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 


OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. . 


Portrait OF Mr. SHAND, age 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


PorTRAIT OF MR. SHAND, age 42. 


View FROM BALcony, ViLta FALCONE, SORRENTO. 
By Elizabeth Blanche Shand. . 


{V. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


Barra CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


‘“‘Memories of Gardens” 


THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 


. OLD WATERWAYS. 
. THE OLD RIVIERA. 


Tait Pieces By DonALD MACLAREN; AND A PICTURE 
OF THE OLD BegcH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn 
from a Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of 
Aberdeen. 


is bound in imitation vellum with gold lettering ; 


it may be had through any bookseller, price 1os. 6d. net. 


If there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent direct from the 


office for the published price post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING G0. 
33 Southampton Street Strand W.Cc. : 
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CEYLON COMPANY OF PEARL 
FISHERS. 


Cue ordinary general meeting of the Ceylon Company of Pearl Fishers, 
Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester House, E.C., Sir J. West Ridgeway 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Dundas Pillans) read the notice calling the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that at previous annual meetings it was his pleasing duty to submit highly 
satisfactory balance-sheets and to recommend the declaration of substantial 
dividends on both the ordinary and deferred shares. His task to-day was 
not of such a pleasant character owing to circumstances of which the 
shareholders were all aware. The profit and loss account did not this year 
contain the entry “‘ Receipts from Fishery,’ the cause for which he would 
refer to later. After debiting all expenses, and writing off £5,000 for 
depreciation of plant, machinery, a vessels, there remained a debit 
balance of £35,221 to be carried to the balance-sheet as the net access of 
expenditure over revenue for the Company’s financial year. From that 
had to be deducted the credit balance carried forward from last year, 
amounting to £5,316. plus the further profit derived from the 1906-7 
fisheries £1,414, which left them with a debit balance of £28,490 to be 
carried forward to next account. At the first annual meeting he gave a 
brief account of the circumstances in which the enterprise was entered into. 
He told them that the Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon had been in existence for 
some 3,000 years, and that they were being ducted practically on the 
same lines now as they were at the most remote period. The fisheries were 
taken as they came, and no effort had been made either to improve their 
organisation, to make them more profitable when they occurred, or to 
eliminate the long intervals of barren years which sometimes intervene. 
He also pointed out that by the advance of marine peg science could 
now be applied to the improvement and regularisation of these fisheries, 
and that the Company had for its principal o c the application of science 
to this end in a businesslike and practical way. At that meeting he 
indicated the chief methods that were likely to achieve the desired result, 
the paramount importance being attached to the thorough inspection not 
only of the banks from which fisheries had been usually obtained, but of 
all the banks within the area of the Company's concession, many of which 
had as yet been unexplored. Those inspections had, so far, been to their 
eredit, in that they found over 60 million oysters on the Muttuvaratu Paar 
in 1896, although previous reports had suggested that not more than 
16 million oysters were lying on this bank of such inferior growth that 
no fishery n.ight be expected from them at all. As a proof if such were 
needed of the necessity for thorough inspection, he would remind them 
that the fishery of 1904 would never have been held had the first inspection 
reports been accepted, but owing to the insistence of Mr. Hornell a second 
ee was held, which resulted in a fishery with a profit of about 
£60,000 to the Ceylon Government. The inspection which was now pro- 
ceeding had disclosed the existence of 400 million young oysters on the 
Periya Paar Karai, and it was possible that it might lead to the discovery 
of similar wealth elsewhere. According to Prof. Herdman, the Periya Paar 
Karai had not received in its past history the attention it deserved, and he 
described it in his report as a bank “although of small size, quite o 
profitable and reliable Paar.” It had yielded five fisheries that were 
recorded. The had one drawback, which was that the average depth 
was about 9 fathoms, this being about the limit of the native diver. he 
Board, however, had plenty of time to consider, between this and the 
maturity of the oysters, what means would be adopted for lifting those which 
Nature might leave them. This fact enhanced the pagevtonse of finding 
some means of improving the system of diving which is now pursued. 
There were various methods of improving the system of diving. One was 
hy the employment of divers equipped with diving dress, but that would 
be very expensive. The Board had had brought to their notice an inven- 
tion by which an underground chamber was employed in which the com- 
— air was regulated so as to prevent the sea-water from entering. 

herefore, in the shelter of that chamber the diver could rake in all the 
oysters in the neighbourhood. ey were at the present time negotiating 
with the inventor as to terms. They were also carrying on experiments as 
to the correct treatment of oysters impregnated with germs so as to 
ensure their producing pearls. They had erected a biological laboratory 
at Ooclombo for the purpose of the scientific study of the formation of 
the pearl, and they expected that their apertne so gained would be of 
great value. The new arrangements which had been made had given 
universal satisfaction, and the great evil of all previous fisheries—the 
pilfering of oysters—had been completely suppressed. The Government 
of Ceylon were well satisfied with the reforms effected, for, of course, the 
greater efficiency thereby secured would ultimately be to their advantage. 
Coming to the year under review, an adverse factor had been the excep- 
tionally bad weather experienced. They had been disappointed by “the 
non-fulfilment of the expected results of the predictions made by their 
expert in 1904 to the effect that there would be a considerable number of 
oysters available in 1908. yg! had come to the conclusion that too little 
attention had been given to the question of thoroughly investigating the 
beds, and arrangements had been made by which more thorough investiga- 
tion would be made in the future. An important point was the necessity 
of guarding against the attacks of predatory fish, which they had reason 
to ieve eaused the loss of an enormous number of young oysters, and 
after careful consideration it had been decided to adopt as a safeguard the 
protection of certain selected areas by means of netting, and it was pro- 
posed to apply that on a large seale. Professor Herdman peer the 
adoption of this device. The questien as to when they could reasonably 
expect to enjoy another fishery depeaded entirely on the result of the 
investigation which was now being carried on. It might easily happen 
that before the conclusion of the inspection, areas fit for fishing might 
be discovered ; if not, then all they had to look forward to was a fishery 
to be obtained from the large deposits of “spat” which had been found 
on the Periya Paar Karai, and which might possibly be found on other 
banks. Those deposits were now some three or four months old. The Share- 
holders were doubtless aware that oysters arrived at fishable maturity 
at the age of 2} to 3 years, so that if they had to rely on those “ spat” 
deposits alone they could not reasonably expect any fishery for two years 
or so; but if this unfortunately was the case, they might reasonably hope 
that that fishery would recoup and reward them for the period of suspense 
which they had endured. It was satisfactory to remember that they were 
now armed with an experience which should not only enable them to 
safeguard this precious “‘spat’’ during its development, but also to 
derive the fullest benefit from the fishery when it occurred. He did not 
think the shareholders had any reason to be seriously discouraged. They 
had enjoyed two good years, which had yielded to them an aggregate 
dividend of 37.85 per cent. on the Ordinary and 150 per cent. on the 

erred shares. hey co’ not reasonably expect that there would 
never be a gap of lean years; such an idea never occurred to anyone 
except, perhaps, to those who so strenuously opposed their lease in the 
House of Commons. In his first address he warned them that this was 
a speculative business, and it was because it was a speculative business 
that the Ceylon Government decided that it should handed over to 
private enterprise. It was a speculation, but it was prompted, encouraged 
and assisted by science. He granted that science hitherto had not done 
for them all that they expected, but let it not be said that science had 
failed, it was merely a question of time. Science had not yet had sufficient 
opportunity to vindicate itself, but it would no doubt triumph in the 
long run, and with its assistance the Board were confident that the lease 
would prove to be in the future as in the past highly remunerative to the 
shareholders, for the barren years sho be reduced in number and 
gradually a regular succession of fisheries should be the rule. 

Mr. J.. H. M. Shaw seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
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The List of Subscriptions will open on Saturday. the 19th of 
December, 1908, and will close on or before Wednesday, the 23rq 
day of December, 1908, for both Town and Country. 


THE SOUTH LONDON ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1907.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £260,000 


Divided into 65,000 Ordinary Shares of £4 each, all fully paid up, 
Issue of £100,000 5 per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock at par. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, are 


authorised as Bankers to the Company to receive subscriptions for the above stock 
at par, payable :-— 


£10 per cent. on Application. 

£25 per cent. on Allotment. 

£30 per cent. on the Ist February, 1909. 
£35 per cent. on the lst March, 1909. 


£100 
A full half-year’s interest will be payable on the Ist July, 1909, and thereafter 
the interest will be paid half-yearly cn the lst January and lst July in each and 
every year; instalments may be paid up under discount at the rate of 34 per cent. 
at any time after allotment. 


The Debenture Stock hereby offered forms part of a total authorised issue 
limited to £130,000 secured by a Trust Deed constituting a FIRST CHARGE 
ou the Property and Undertaking of the Company. 

The Stock has to be redeemed at par on the 16th March, 1928. The 
Local Authority, on giving twelve months’ notice, has power to purchase 
the Company’s undertaking on the 16th March, 1918, in which event the 
Stock will be redeemed at £102 per cent. 

Further, upon any amalgamation or sale of the undertaking, other than 
that referred to above, the Company reserves the right to redeem the 
Stock at any time at £105 per cent. on giving six months’ notice. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company was registered in December, 1896, to supply electric energy 
for lighting and other purposes in the Parish of Lambeth, under the 
powers of a Provisional Order confirmed by Act of Parliament, which was 
duly vested in this Company with the sanction of the Board of Trade. 

The Company’s property consists of a freehold power station situate 
at Bengeworth Road, Loughborough Junction, 8.E. The Oompany also 
has about 121 miles of mains laid in the area supplied by it. h€ power 
station is —— with modern machinery and plant, and the cost of 
generating electricity compares very favourably with that of other electric 
sapply stations in the Metropolitan District. 

The capital expenditure of the Company in respect of its undertaking 
on the 3lst December, 1907, including freehold land, buildings, machinery 
and plant, mains and sub-mains, was upwards of £300,000. 

There is a good demand for light and power, and the Company's 
business shows a steady increase. (See table in full prospectus.) 

To pay the interest on the present issue of £100,000 Debenture Stock will 
require £5,000 per annum. The figures given in the full prospeetus show 
the profits to be more than sufficient to pay the interest on the Debenture 
Stock three times over. 

The p of this issue will be applied in payment of an overdraft 
= the Company’s bankers, and the extension of the Company’s under- 
taking. 

The Local Authority has the right to purchase the whole of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking at the end of a period of twenty-one years from the 
16th March, 1897, on giving twelve months’ notice, at the fair market 
value ascertained under the Electric Lighting Acts, together with a 
premium of 25 per cent. on such value, and at the end of thirty-one years 
at the fair market value ascertained in a similar manner, but without 
any premium. 

Applications for Debenture Stock must be made on the forms accom- 
panying the prospectus. 

Preferential allotments will be made on applications from Shareholders 
of the Company. 

The subscription of the present issue has been guaranteed. 

An «application will be made in due course for a quotation of the 
Debenture Stock on the London Stock Exchange. 

Full prospectuses (upon the terms of which applications will alone be 
received) and forms of application can be obtained from the Bankers, 
the Brokers, the Solicitors, and at the offices of the Company. 

16th December, 


Trustees for Debenture Stockholders. 
MERCHANTS TRUST LIMITED, 
63 Cornhill, London, E.C. . 
Directors. 
J. ATHERTON (Chairman). 
CAPTAIN E. IRONSIDE BAX. 
GEORGE ELLIS, J.P. 
F. J. LESLIE. 
ALGERNON TURNOR, C.B. 
Bankers. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, and Branches. 


Consulting Engineers. 
KINCAID, WALLER, MANVILLE and DAWSON. 
Brokers. 
HOLLEBONE BROS and TRENCH, 
18 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


AND 
J. and A. SCRIMGEOUR, 
South Sea House, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Engineer and Manager. 
H. W. SPRUNT, A.M.LE.E., A.M.I.M.E. 


tors. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE and CO., 
3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 


Solicitors. 
INCE. COLT and INCE, 
St. Benet Chambers, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Secretary. 
HERBERT H. BOYER. 
Registered Offiees and Central Station. 
BENGEWORTH ROAD, LOUGHBOROUGH JUNCTION, 8.E. 
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19 December, 1908 


The Saturday Review. 


DIVIDENDS PAID - - { 


A Copy of this Prospectus has been duly filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
A FIRST-CLASS BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

1908 - - 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
EIGHT PER CENT. 


JOUNSONS, LIMITED, 
Mushroom Crowers & Mushroom Spawn Manufacturers, TWYFORD ABBEY, LONDON, N.W. 


CAPITAL - - 


£50,000, 


Divided into 50,000 Shares of £1 each. 


IssvUH OF 36,000 SHARES. 


Payable 2s. 6d. on Application, 2s. 6d. on Allotment, 
Applicants for Shares, if they desire, can pay in full either upo 


and the balance as and when required, in calls of not more than 5s. each. 
n Application or Allotment, and will then be entitled to receive Interest on the 


full amount as from date of such payment in advance. 


The Company havin 
No Underwriting 


g already allotted its original 10,000 Shares, all Shares in the present issue will be allotted in strict priority to application. 
Contracts have been entered into, consequently No Commissions will be Paid. 


Directors. 


@. J. BEVERLEY, Esq., Rylett Manor, Ravenscourt Park, W. (Chairman). 
CAPTAIN OC. A. PELHAM BULLOCK, Datchet, Bucks. 
'T. H. L. STOCKEN, Esq., 14 Portman Avenue, East Sheen, 8.W. 


Bankers. 
THE LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 148 Holborn, 
London, E.C. 
Solicitor. 
W. GIPPS KENT, Esq., 11 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C. 


Auditor. 
H. WILSON, Esq., F.8.A.4., Devereux Court, Essex Street, London, W.C. 


and tered Office. 
Mr. H. B. FLINT, 44 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company was formed for the purpose of acquiring the well-known 
Mushroom-growing and Mushroom Spawn Manufacturing business which 
has been successfully carried on (for @ period of 15 years) at ag iA 
Hanger Lane, W., and later at 'yford Abbey, near Willesden, N.W. 
Since then the Directors have acquired an additional five acres of land at 
Twyford Abbey, whereon several extensive and substantial buildings have 
been erected (as per illustrations) which enables them to send large and 
continuous supplies not only to Coverit Garden Market but also to the 
larger Provincial Markets throughout the United Kingdom. ’ 

The Company was originally registered with a nominal capital of 
£10,000, but, in accordance with a Special Resolution duly passed by the 
Shareholders in General Meetings, this has been increased to 0,000 
The increase will enable the Directors to acquire a lease of an adjoining 
estate of about 20 acres, which they propose to utilise :— . 

(1) For immediate and considerable extensions to the present business 
of Mushroom Culture. § 

(2) For the introduction into the London district of the highly profitable 
French system of Market Gardening, which has been strongly advocated 
for adoption in this country both by the London and the Provincial Press 
during the last few months. This system will obviate to a great extent the 
necessity for having to depend almost wholly on French Market Gardens 
for early and ‘out of season"’ produce, which ought to be and can be 
easily produced “‘ at home.” 

The business has greatly and progressively developed since it was com- 
menced, and during the present year the sales of both Mushrooms and 
Mushroom Spawn are far in advance of those of preceding years. The 
Directors now consider it advisable to further extend the business, especially 
if they are to effectually check the importation of foreign supplies. The 
value of Mushrooms imported annually into this country is estimated at 
from £400,000 to £500,000, which the Directors have little doubt could, and 
should, be easily produced from home sources. They will, therefore, con- 
tinue to make a determined effort in this direction, thereby placing genuine 
British produce permanently in the forefront. This Company has a distinct 
advantage in that it is able to deliver its produce to the Markets in a 
fresh and absolutely perfect condition, which unquestionable advantage 
has already been the means of largely increasing the demand for British 
produce ; ccnsequently there is now a much more ready sale for English than 
vor Me Mushrooms, which latter are at least 24 hours longer in 
transit, and therefore not so fresh or delicate. 

It is common knowledge that very high prices are obtainable during the 
winter, spring and summer months, and with the present market price 
standing at 1s. 6d. per Ib., it can readily be understood that Mushroom 
culture is an exceedngly profitable industry. 


The Company caters principally for the “Out of Season’ trade, which | 


jasts for about ten months of the year, viz., from October to July inclusive— 
and with the additional facilities which the enlargements about to be 
undertaken will afford, will be able to produce Mushrooms in practically 
anlimited quantities. The Beds are so arranged as to ensure a continuous 
supply, one set ee another, the average yield being about 15 to 
16 Ibs. per square yard. Mushroom Beds in fuil bearing at this time of 
the year are an extraordinary sight (see illustrations). Each Bed is 
picked twice a week, and as many as 900 lbs. a day have been gathered, 
which represents a vast bulk. 

The Company has a valuable and extensive connection not only in this 
country, but also in Canada, America, South Africa, Egypt, India, and 
other places, where its Mushroom Spawn has acquired a Heet class reputa- 
‘tion, and testimonials are constantly being received from customers, testify- 
ing to the excellent results obtained through using the Company’s 
scientifically inoculated Spawn. 

The manufacture of Mushroom Spawn is quite a speciality, and has 
become a by / important industry, as those who pay a visit to the Farm 
at Twyford Abbey can easily see. In actual result it is even more profitable 
than Mushroom-growing itself, and the demand for this Company’s speciality 
has increased so considerably that it has been found necessary to at 
least double the space devoted to this important branch of the business. 
This is in itself proof positive that Mushroom-growing (mainly on account 
of its well-known profit-earning capacity) is rapidly on the increase. 

The business of Mushroom-growing and Mushroom Spawn Manufacturing 
being of an exceptional character, it is not advisable, particularly for trade 
reasons, to give details in this Prospectus relating to the process of 
growing and ae and the cost of production. Profits, how- 
ever, are exceptionally good, and with the larger capital and increased 
area available for the proposed extensions, this part of the Company’s 
business can be more economically carried on in future, and the profits will 
naturally be proportionate] ' greater than hitherto. The Directors have 
therefore every reason to believe that substantial dividends will be earned 
from this foe of the Company’s business, quite apart from those which 
will undoubtedly accrue from the branch devoted to the French System of 
Market Gardening, more particularly dealt with below. 

There is no doubt French Market Gardeners regard the English trade 
as of the highest importance—many of them catering exclusively fer it— 
and immense quantities of vegetables sold in London are grown under 
glass in the environs of Paris, where there are about 1,200 market gardens, 
averaging about two acres each, a —_ majority of them being within one 
mile of the city, and a derable ber actually within the fortifica- 
tions. Land is therefore necessarily dear, the rent of a two-acre farm 
being equal to. £100 per annum. From these gardens—only to mention 
‘ne item—it is“caleulated that at least 100,000,000 lettuces are annually 


produced, the great bulk of which is sent to the London markets. Although 
such heavy rents are paid, it is incontrovertible that remarkable profits 
are being made by those engaged in this ‘“‘ Intense Culture,” and the 
question is very naturally asked, Why could not this class of Cultivation 
be successfully carried on in the London districts, thus giving into the 
hands of English producers the large sums annually paid for the produce 
of foreign gardens? The Directors of this Company see no good reason 
why a ver a proportion, if not all, of these foreign vegetable products 
should not be grown at home, instead of being im ed as for so many 
years has been the case: hence the propo adoption of the French 
System by this Company. 

The Directors of this Company have made a special and exhaustive study 
of the whole subject, and are thoroughly convinced :—(1) That the pro- 
perty of the Company at Twyford Abbey naturally offers exceptional 
facilities for the adoption of the French System of cultivation ; (2) that 
the property joining as it does the Grand Junction Canal ensures immense 
quantities of manure ping always available and at exceptionally low 
rates, and there would be little or no extra cartage—a most important 
factor; (3) that these advantages, taken in conjunction with the great 
saving of freightage to Covent Garden Market, represent a saving on 
Produce raised and marketed by the Company of approximately 75 per 
cent. in comparison with foreign supplies; and (4) our goods being raised 
locally can be placed in the market at least twenty-four hours in advance 
of Continental produce, and consequently are much fresher than foreign 
nr ye and would naturally command a preference when offered for sale. 
All these points are important factors in our favour. 

ESTIMATED PROFITS.—Apart from the practically assured success 
of the Mushroom and Le part of the undertaking, the Directors have 
very carefully considered the probable profits to be derived from introducing 
Intense Cultivation in the Company’s Estate. It is well known in Paris 
and to experts in England, that the gross revenue derived from the French 
Gardening System is estimated at £600 to £700 per acre per annum, and 
that the profits average about £400 per acre. In working out their estimate, 
however, the Directors have added considerably to the generally accepted 
rate of cost of production, and they confidently anticipate that a net profit 
of at least £300 per acre can be realised, and in view of the fact that more 
than 17 acres will be submitted to this branch of the Company’s business, it 
will be seen that a net profit of £5,100 would be earned from this source 
alone, or sufficient to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on the entire capital of 
the Company. When, therefore, the also highly profitable nature of the 
Mushroom business is taken into account, the most moderate conclusion is 
that exceptionally satisfactory returns are to be anticipated by Share- 
holders of the Company. 

The growing demand for “ Out of Season "’ vegetables (particularly in 
England) proves a sure and profitable market to foreign growers, and as 
nearly all our winter supplies come from Paris or its environs, it is a 
striking proof—notwithstanding the heavy charges for carriage, amounting 
to about £5 per ton—of the profitable nature of the French system of 
cultivation. 

The Directors porpese to engage Expert and Proved French Gardeners 
to superintend the practical part of the Company’s Gardening business. 
They have therefore the utmost confidence in the —— extensions, and 
the adoption on their estate of the French System of Intensive Cultivation. 
They believe the Company will always be able to pay substantial and 
regular Dividends. 

A satisfactory point in favour of the continued success of the business is 
that no change is contemplated in the management, the whole of the . 
present expert stafi—w have been employed in the business for some 
considerable time—remaining in the service of the Company. 

The whole of the money subscribed to the present issue will be available 
as working capital for the further developments. 

The preliminary expenses are estimated at £2,500, and the Minimum 
Subscription upon which the Directors will proceed to allotment is Ten 
per cent. of the amount now offered. 

The Articles of Association provide, inter alia :— 

(a) The Qualification of every Director (other than the first Directors) 
shall be the holding in his own right, and not jointly with any other person 
or persons, Shares of the Company to the nominal value of £150. 

(6) The Directors shall be paid out of the funds of the Company all their 
travelling and other expenses, and by way of remuneration £2 2s. in 
respect of each Board Meeting attended, and, in addition, 5 per cent. of 
the surplus profits after a dividend of not less than 10'per cent. has been 
paid to the Shareholders. 

The following Contracts have been entered into :— 

1. An agreement dated this 9th day of December, 1908, between Johnson's, 
Limited (old Company), of the one part,.and this Company of the other 
part, which provides that this Seeneny shall cause to be allotted to the 
Shareholders of the original Company 10,000 Shares, to’ be issued to them 
b- fully paid up and in proportion to those which they held in that 

ompany. 

2. An agreement dated this 10th day of December, 1908, between the 
English Industries Syndicate, Limited, Corporation Chambers, Guildhall, 
London, E.C., of the one part, and this Company of the other part, which 
provides that in consideration of the said Syndicate providing the necessary 
funds for the registration fees, the issue of this Prospectus, and all other 
legal and other charges up to the first general allotment of Shares, this 
Company shall cause to be allotted to the said Syndicate, or its nominees, 
Four Thousand fully paid up Shares of £1 each in the Company. 

It is intended to make an application to the Committee of the London 
| Exchange for a Special Settlement and Quotation of the Company's 

ares. 

A id of the Memorandum of Association of the Company is printed in 
the fold of the Prospectus and forms part of it. The Company will pay 
brokerage of 6d. per Share on all Shares allotted which have been applied 
for upon application forms bearing a Broker’s or other stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of ar oe may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Bankers, Solicitors, and Auditors of the Company. The above- 
mentioned Contracts and a copy of the Articles of Association can be seen 
at the Registered Office of the Company on any day prior to the closing 
of the Subscription List, between the hours of 12 and p.m. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the form accompanying the 
Prospectus and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, together with « 
remittance for the amount payable on application. here a less 
of Shares is allotted than is applied for, the surplus amount paid on 
will be of amount paid on allotment. 

‘ailure to pay any instalment when due will render previous pa: on 
account of Shares liable to forfeiture. 

Dated the 15th day of December, 1908. 
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Beautiful Presentation Books. © 


THE ART & LETTERS LIBRARY 


Each volume is issued in two forms, viz. the Ordinary Edition, large crown 8vo. with 
eight four-colour illustrations and twenty-four in half-tone ; buckram, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Special Edition on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with four additional four-colour illustra- 
tions and a special coloured frontispiece, engraved on the wood or in collotype; small 4to. 
whole parchment, gilt top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s. net; whole red morocco, 3os. net. 


STORIES OF THE FLEMISH 
AND DUTCH ARTISTS, 


From the Time of the Van Eycks to the End of the 
Seventeenth Being Stories of the Dutch and 

ish Artists drawn from Van Mander and other Contemporary 
Records. and by VICTOR REYNOLDS. 


The binding dated 1557, the title design 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Being a New Edition, wholly Revi at oe to Augmented, of the 
Translation by Professor T. W. ARNO = 


The binding design hed Aldus of Venice, c. 1500 ; dated title 
oo MS. (St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis 


ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 


Being Stories of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance—their Influence 
the Chroniclers. Collected and arranged 


EL. SEELEY” 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
ARTISTS, 


From Vandyck to Turner. Being Stories of the t ee ym 
Artists, drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected 
arranged by RANDALL DAVIES, Author of “ English Sodury of de 
XVIIIth in Contemporary “Art,” and CECIL HUNT. 


The binding design after Roger Payn; the title design after 
Bartolozzi. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 


Collected and arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 


A Study of their influence on Florentine History 
During and Prior to the a 
MARY G. STEEGMANN from ‘La Doni jorentina del b 


Tempo Antico,” by S and Prof PSIDORO DEL LUNGO, 
of Florence. 
Extra —e! 8vo. (8 by 5} in.), buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net ; 
10s. 6d. Plates in Four-colour and Twenty: in 
-tone. 


OF THE 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


As Translated out of the Latin by RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLYI.) 
Re-edited into Modern English, with an Historical Introduction, by WILFRED RAYNAL, 0O.S.B. 
With Reproductions in 4 Colours after Water-Colours, and Decorations, &c., in Line, 
by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
The binding after the German, dated 1457, now in the British Museum. Large crown 8vo. with 8 Plates in 4-Colours, 
buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Special Edition (Second Impression), small 4to. rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Plates 
in 4-Colours, the Plates mounted, and bound whole parchment, 15s. net; whole pigskin with clasps, copying the 
XVIth century binding, 25s. net. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The First Edition Illustrated in Colours to be published in 
this country. 


With 12 Full- uctions of numerous IIlustra- 


Sve. cath, 99. Abe Special Edition limited to 1,000 


tions in the and Title (printed in 


re sagen, the plated and bound in whole 
“* Mature lovers of ‘A Child's Garden of Verses’ will be sure to like Miss 


ANNE’S TERRIBLE 
GOOD NATURE, ano orner sronies. 


By E. V. LUCAS. 12 Illustrations by A. H. 
and Cover Design and Coloured End-papers by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


name of the author is almost a guarantee for of 
These are make the most wholesome of reading for 
peung hike." 


THE BUMBLETOES. 


Their Adventures with Belinda and the Buttonsboy. Pictured ia twelve 
seenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY, and written in verse by GITHA 
SOWERBY. Square crown 8vo. cloth, decorated Title, tinted End- 
pepass, the the twelve scenes in colour and 18 further illustrations in the text. 


MARGERY REDFORD 
HER FRIENDS. 


and novel book for Children aad from ten to is: ey Jy 
Mira M.1 . SPIELMANN, Author of “‘ Littledom Cas 

With numerous Mlustrations by GORDON ‘BROWNE. 
ie crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net 


“The story makes capital readi only for young people, but also for 
their elders, and Mrs. Sprelmann ing, nt only for young people, but also for 
and fascination of her heroine."—Morning Post. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRYLAND. 


B i LEE. Crown 8vo. ss. net. Narrating the History of Prince 
Glee and Princess Trill, the cruel tion and condign punishment 
of Aunt Spite, the Adventures of the great T bo, and the Story of 
the Blackcap in the Giant's Well. About 250 Illustrations, Full-page 
and in text, by REGINALD L. and HORACE J. KNOWLES, and 
an Introduction by E. H. FREEMANTLE. 


YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN. 


12 Pictures of Children of all Periods, painted ICERT 
RBY and described in verse ay GITHA SOWERBY. special 
Picture Cover, with 12 Full- “page Coloured Plates, numerous Line Illus~ 
trations in Text, designed Title and End-papers. Crown 4to. cloth, 


38. net. 
“These pictures are exceedingly pretty, and the general te of the book 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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